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“There was truth and there was untruth, and if you clung to the truth 
even against the whole world, you were not mad.”—GEORGE ORWELL 
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It was Herr von Brentano and not Herr Erhard 
Dn this 
Frank. 


S ~The West German Veto 


drew F On February 9th West German economic czar Ludwig Erhard announced, during a visit to Vienna, that his gov- 
policy F ernment’s initial offer of financial aid to the United States in support of the dollar was the utmost possible offer. Eight 
stay. days later, West German Foreign Minister Heinrich von Brentano, on a visit to Washington, obligated his government 
“ bs ‘for additional but unspecified billions of dollars. Obviously, this was not just an utter lack of coordination between 
s and @two German ministers. It is inconceivable that a West German policy involving billions of dollars could have been 
ns be. & established without the knowledge of the West German Economics Minister. Moreover, it is certain that Erhard’s state- 
which ment was in accord with the sentiments of his government; he made it only three days after West Germany officially 
Sy and B gnnounced its one-time, one billion dollar 

h rare plan. Significantly, the ensuing Washing- 

Arthur) BF ton negotiations concerning that economic 

‘ot be- BF policy were not conducted by Dr. Erhard IN THIS ISSUE: 

inh. Sand Secretary of the Treasury C. Douglas : 

JS, In & Dillon, but by the West German Foreign 


#4 
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he im- & Minister Dr. Heinrich von Brentano and AMA's 
cannot & Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

much FT appreciate what happened behind Ungracetul 
f that ‘the closed doors of the State Department : : 

they Fe ond the White House during Herr Bren- . Retreat 
arma: & iano’s visit, one must first be aware that 

© to lB the initial German offer amounted in es- oo D) 

nN pro & . . fA . d d age 
cons sence to a rejection of American demands 


‘for support of the dollar. Rejecting all 
‘appeals for actual and prolonged aid, 
' West Germany was only willing to make a 
lem of ) one time advanced payment on loan debits 
1 pro: B and a prepayment on pending and future 
Y POS: B arms purchases. One must ask why ne- 
ut the gotiations for West German aid, started by 
trealy & the previous American Administration sev- 
estab: & eral months ago, were for so long unsuc- 
© gen & cessful and as late as February 9th still 


ssident I seemed to be headed for failure, while JT) 

foward very brief and general conversations with : ee 
Herr von Brentano sufficed to turn the tide? Disarmament ee 3 Peace Petition 

S$ com- B To solve the jigsaw puzzle one must also 


icipate consider Secretary of Defense McNamara's —Page 6 - _ —Page 10 
in re & statement about the non-existence of the . 
t have & alleged ‘missile gap" between the U.S.A. 
| and the U.S.S.R. as well as President Ken- 
ne re & nedy’s essential repudiation of that state- 
the in- & ment. Add to all this President Kennedy's 
ill suf play for time in shaping his Administra- 
i The tion's relations with the Soviet Union, and 
anding a political pattern emerges that decisively 
in hu & depicts the overall global policies the new 
dance, & American Administration is in the process 
2 road I of embracing. 


i Several things are abundantly clear: — : 
® In view of West Germany's easy re- ' { . eS Ashamed 
su will & Yersal it is obvious that former Secretary of 8 oS 
vel. the Treasury Robert B. Anderson's negotia- oy : —Page 16 
ions in Bonn last November failed only 
lark because the West German Government 


wished to conduct those negotiations with 
(Continued on Page 13) 








Foresight and Hindsight 


The Peace Corps 


The idea of President Kennedy's Peace Corps is an ex- 
citing one. It sparks quite forgotten sentiments of idealism 
and poses challenges beyond the stagnating confines of Amer- 
ica's philistine way of living and thinking. As such it could 
be an even greater blessing to American society than those 
peoples for whom its efforts are intended. Yet, we cannot 
help but entertain a substantial degree of skepticism as to 
the ultimate results of the undertaking. We wonder whether 
the type of American youngsters that will be accepted in the 


Peace Corps will be equal to its 
challenges. 

The success of the Peace Corps 
will hinge entirely on its human 
quality. And no doubt, among 
the American youth, there are 
many thousands who qualify for 
the unusual tasks. For quite some 
time an intellectual and social 
fermentation has been discernible 
on the college campus. Our youth, 
bored by the senseless acquisitive- 
ness and the stagnating social 
cliches of the older generation, is 
groping for higher values, for 
social purposes, for sense to liv- 
ing. Unfortunately, this elite seg- 
ment of our youth will be carefully 
eliminated from the Peace Corps. 
We can “rely” on our sundry se- 
curity agencies to disqualify each 
young American man and woman 
whose ideas vary from the pre- 
scriptions of professional patriots 
such as the American Legion. We 
may safely assume that youths 
such as those who participated in 
the grossly misrepresented dem- 
onstrations against the House 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in San Francisco, or supported 
the Student Peace Movement or 
the Student Fair Play For Cuba 
Committee, will be considered 
taboo by the recruiters of the 
Peace Corps. Yet, they and their 
kind are the only youth America 
possesses that could effectively es- 
tablish lasting bridges of under- 
standing between Americans and 
the common man of other nations. 


Undoubtedly, those selected 
will be in the best tradition of 
flag-waving ‘“‘patriotism,”" whose 
algebraic pursuits purport to de- 
termine how many scores of mil- 
lions of lives it would be ‘‘pru- 
dent’ to sacrifice in order to 
“‘punish"’ America’s international 
competitors. 

Certainly, Mr. R. Sargent 
Shriver will provide a few easy, 
on-one-foot courses in manners 
and other such things for the 
Peace Corps participants. The 
value of a veneer so acquired will 
be at best transient. When it 
wears off, the hosts may be con- 





fronted with the deep-seated 
chauvinistic arrogance, the politi- 
cal and social superficiality and 
the materialistic sense of values of 
the would-be-benefactors. Such 
disenchantment would suddenly 
turn sour a project that, at its 
inception, had all the earmarks of 
idealism. Then it may even be 
asked why an organization that 
has not been charged directly 
with peace preservation was 
named “Peace Corps," as if the 
American Government gave it the 
proxy of establishing its global 
policies. The whole project may 
then appear as nothing but a 
propaganda hoax. 


It is indeed tragic that a basi- 
cally wonderful idea has so little 
chance of actual success just be- 
cause it may be entrusted into the 
wrong hands. 
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AMA's Ungraceful Retreat and the 
Conscience of the American Press 


The June 1960 issue of The Minority of One featured Prot 

Dr. Ernest B. Zeisler’s study “The Great Salk Vaccine Fiasco” & 
that presented much statistical data shedding doubt upon the 
efficacy of the celebrated vaccine. At the time we sub.— 
mitted a press release to all major American news agencie 
and dailies that was a synopsis of Professor Zeisler’s study, y 
the full text of which was enclosed. To our knowledge, not § 
a single American newspaper devoted a single line to Pn. — 
fessor Zeisler’s challenge. This in spite of the fact that the 
author is Clinical Associate Professor of Medicine at the Chi. 
cago Medical School, an authority on medical statistics an 
a contributor to medical journals. There was a typical sileng & 
on the part of the American press reluctant to displease its 
drug industry sugar daddies. While evidence against the 
efficacy of the Salk vaccine kept mounting, as late as Septem. 
ber 13, 1960, the editor of the Journal of the American Mei. F 
cal Association, Dr. John H. Talbott, rejected Dr. Zeisler; 
appeal for a candid presentation to the public of all data per. 
taining to the vaccine, saying: “We would never print anything 
saying that we had made a mistake.”’* 

The only praise Dr. Talbott made himself worthy of is that F 














for breaking that “promise” of his. Not only has his Journal | know, 
finally featured Dr. Herbert Ratner’s allegation that most Sand n 
of the Salk vaccine offered no protection, but Dr. Talbott § ophy. 
was quoted in the press as saying that Dr. Ratner is a “quali- F who « 
fied health officer whose opinion must carry weight.” » bariat 

Dr. Ratner’s arguments against the Salk vaccine are in part § the d 
identical with those raised by Dr. Zeisler. Indeed, Dr. Zeisler 4 Veda 
referred to Dr. Ratner’s findings and evaluation. The question F conce 
arises why Drs. Zeisler’s and Ratner’s arguments were for F joniu: 
so long taboo to the editor of AMA's Journal and why Dr. Sand { 
Talbott did not remember before March 1961 that Dr. Rat- F orer 
ner was a “qualified health officer whose opinion must carry F ophy, 
weight”? So taboo has this very opinion been to Dr. Talbott F to at 
and that ilk that AMA, wishing to acquaint itself with Dr. " ples. 
Zeisler’s article, chose to request copies of it only indirectly) yy, 
and secretly, through the camouflaging mediation of the Vir J) only 
ginia Medical Association. reco! 

Dr. Talbott owes it to the entire medical profession as well | have 
as to the general public to explain why he kept ignoring for P start 
many months medical information submitted to him, informa | writ 
tion he himself was eventually forced to define as carrying | mire 
professional weight. dead 

AMA’s uneasiness with the Salk vaccine has been discernible |7 was 
for quite some time. Its slow and ungraceful retreat may be ] coul 
motivated by a desire to avert losses to the vaccine mat | mat 
ufacturers prior to their disposal of the available stock. Poppe 

Once Dr. Ratner’s arguments were aired in AMA’s journal, | trial 
the entire American press echoed them. Nine months earlier |) chie 
we let the very same newspapers in on the secret of the Salk F duci 
vaccine fiasco, yet they treated it with conspicuous silence. ; synt 
Why? We believe that each reader of those newspapers has — trin 
a right to know why important medical information has been F the 
kept from him for many months until AMA itself reluctantly @) “er 
and begrudgingly gave the go-ahead signal. Why wasn’t 4 f ridi 


potential peril to the public health treated by our news agen [> his 


cies and dailies as newsworthy? Or, is it that our editors © hun 
were willing unscrupulously to withhold important informa- © wer 
tion from the public rather than antagonize a business lobby? © ura 

We know that the questions here posed will also remain un- FF acc 


answered. Neither AMA, nor Dr. Talbott nor the editors of A 
our press will find it important to answer pertinent questions 
that are not posed by some powerful business lobby. When § of 
they are confronted with challenges from publications such |) We 
as The Minority of One, their method of “silencing out of ex- FF see 
istence” is in direct relation to the pertinence of the ignored 9) to 
arguments. That we, as a publication, are accorded such §) ths 
treatment, that we are not “dignified” with the response of # th 
such institutions as AMA and the prostituted press is a true 
compliment to us; they sense that we are not of their fiber. 
Prostitutes refuse to shake hands with us; what a compliment! 


*See “To Set The Record Straight’’ by Ernest B, Zeisler, TMO, 
January 1961, 
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ige, not & —Ezra Pound, Canto 92 
to Pr. — One of the marvelous things about Ezra 
hat th f pound as a poet is that he always picks 
he Chi F just the one specific image to define ex- 











ics ani P actly what he means. The above passage 
Silence F occurs in a section of The Cantos in which 
ease its F pound is trying to suggest the possibilities 
nst the F of deeper feelings than most people experi- 
Septem: § ence living in a world that makes anxiety 
n Medi. F chronic. Pound picks Apollonius of Tyana 
Zeisler’s ‘as a standard against which to measure 
ita per. F modern man. It is worth reminding our- 
nything | selves of the life of Apollonius, in order to 
‘understand what the poet means. 

is that Apollonius of Tyana was, as far as we 
Journal ¥ know, the first Occidental curious enough 


t most F and modest enough to study Hindu philos- 
Talbott Sophy. In contrast with Plato and Aristotle, 
“quali. F who considered all non-Greeks to be bar- 
; ‘barians, Apollonius went to India to learn 
in part § the doctrines of what is nowadays called 
Zeislet F Vedanta. He brought back to Greece the 
juestion F concept of Atman, which teaches (in Apol- 
ere for § jonius’s words) that “the universe is alive” 


yhy Dr. # and that we should respect all life, how- 
r. Rat-F erer small. Consistent with this philos- 
t catty F ophy, Apollonius persuaded the Cyprians 
Talbott | to abandon animal sacrifice in their tem- 
‘ith Dr. ples. 

ge Nor did Apollonius’s curiosity extend 
ne Ir- 


only to other civilized peoples. He is on 
‘record as having said that “the Africans 
as well | have more sense than the Greeks”—a truly 








‘ing for F startling opinion for his age. It is also 
forma: } written that Apollonius performed many 
arrying | miracles of healing, including raising the 

F dead, which I interpret as meaning that he 
ernible | was so full of love and insight that he 
may be |) could cure many of the common psychoso- 
© mat | matic illnesses through suggestion. He also 
ck. ‘opposed the tyranny of Nero and stood 
journal, | trial for treason. Apollonius is, however, 
earlier | chiefly remembered for his work in intro- 
he Salk | ducing Hindu philosophy to the West and 
silence. » synthesizing it with the Pythagorean doc- 
ers has [ trine of armonia, creating a conception of 
as been | the world as a harmonious whole. His 
ny } “emotions” did not debauch themselves in 
asn't & 


; ridiculously mythological “religions” while 
S agen F his “mind” contemplated a dead and in- 
editors |) human “science:” his science and religion 


iforma- | were one unified quest to discover the nat- 

lobby? ural harmonies of all things and live in 

ain un- § accordance with them. 

itors of Apollonius was the last flicker of con- 

—" templative tranquility before the plagues 
en 


» of Guilt and Anxiety descended over the 
us such |) Western world. In our own time, earnest 
t of ex- |) seekers have to go as far as Japanese Zen 
ignored | to find some of the harmonious sensibility 
d such |) that disappeared from the Occident with 


onse of # the death of Apollonius of Tyana. We 
a true F live in an economic system that makes 
r fiber. F anxiety, worry and insecurity so epidemic 
liment! —) that we find it hard to imagine what a 
6, 'TMO, tranquil mind might be like. Our reli- 


gions burden us with the feeling of being 






By Robert Anton Wilson 


strangers in a hostile world where we do 
not really belong: even the most enlight- 
ened of them still teach that our purpose 
is beyond the grave. 


A great deal of nonsense is written 
about the plagues of television and the 
other mass-level pseudo-arts of our time. 
We are told constantly that these nar- 
cotic “entertainments” are deadening the 
sensibilities of people, dragging them back 
into a semi-conscious womb-world, killing 
their sense of real life. It is not realized 
that such media were created to fill a 
need. Tom Paine observed that the work- 
ing classes of England in his time drank 
gin not for pleasure but out of a neces- 
sity, to stun their consciousness so that 
the unbearable conditions of their lives 
would be a little more bearable. TV did 
not create a demand for itself anymore 
than Miltown did; the need was there 
already, waiting to be filled. 

We have no economic system, only a 
few makeshift laws to keep the more out- 
rageous bandits from sallying forth like 
the Orsini of old to pillage at gun-point. 
We have no ethic, only a set of savage 
taboos to make life less rich and pleasur- 
able. We have no religion, only a weird 
variety of competitive cults based on fairy 
tales. We have no science, only a psychotic 
cunning in the devising of weapons for our 
own destruction. 

Masculinity is vanishing, and in its place 
there reigns a bull-like insensitivity and 
arrogance. Femininity is vanishing, and in 
its place appears neurotic passivity and 
masochism. The concept of maturity has 
been perverted to mean the kind of moral 
insanity that tolerates any status quo so 
long as it is a status quo. Adolf Ejich- 
mann is the symbol, not of German moral 
failure, but of the moral failure of the Oc- 
cidental world. Change his features just 
a little, put him in an American uniform, 
and you’ve got the famous and widely re- 
spected Admiral who was quoted in news- 
papers, back in 1942, saying that, if he met 
a pregnant Japanese woman, he would 
kick her in the belly. 


The Chinese have one word, hsin for 
what we usually split into “heart” and 
“mind” (or “emotions” and “intellect’”); 
like Apollonius, I think the non-split view 
is truer to life than the split one. (For 
an interesting discussion of this, see Count 
Korzybski’s Science and Sanity, where he 
suggests that we should replace the two 
words “think” and “feel” with one word 
“evaluate.”) I generally use the word, 
“sensibility,” to mean what the Chinese 
mean by hsin: the total evaulative activ- 
ity of the human organism. Everything 
I have written for The Minority of One, 
whether seemingly concentrated on eco- 
nomics or on ethics or on psychology, is 
actually concentrated on the moral in- 
sanity of the modern world, on the dead- 
ening of sensibility which allows people to 
accept horror and perversion as “human 


nature.” 

When somebody says, “It’s a tough 
world,” and gives a shrug of contempt, 
know for certain that you are listening 
to the voice of a dead man. It is a tough 
world and a tender world, a place of cru- 
elty and compassion, of injustice and jus- 
tice, and every moment of our waking 
lives we are acting td make it balance 
more one way or the other. 


Pulsation, any biology textbook will tell 
you, is one of the defining characteristics 
of life; stasis is the signature of death. 
Sympathy always means sympathy with 
something else; it means that the rhythms 
of our living are in harmony with the ob- 
ject of sympathy. The ability to be moved 
by beauty and the ability to be moved by 
human suffering both depend on the rich- 
ness of our own sensibility, the extent to 
which we feel our own aliveness. As the 
hipsters say, with wonderful poetic exact- 
ness, we only “dig” something when we 
“swing” with it, when we’re “turned on” 
by it. When we are not hip, we are a 
“drag,” stasis sets in, nothing “turns us 
on,” we don’t “swing.” Pythagoras and 
Apollonius, with their conceptions of ar- 
monia (harmony) uniting all things, would 
understand this hip poetry of language at 
once. So would Ramakrishna, who said 
that “Pure love and pure knowledge are 
the same:” both depend on “digging” the 
objects of our experience, just as to be 
hip means both to know and to feel. 

A few years ago, in West Virginia, a 
doctor was called to treat a miner’s child; 
discovering that the father couldn’t pay 
him immediately, the doctor walked out 
without even examining the child. The 
child died. (I take this story from the No- 
vember 1959 issue of The Independent.) 
How many people will understand when I 
say that this story explains why the atomic 
bomb hasn’t created general public hys- 
teria? A world in which that doctor’s 
ethics are closer to the norm than are, 
say, Schweitzer’s ethics, is a world that, 
literally, is not deeply frightened by the 
thought of its own death. It is more than 
half dead already. Unable to feel compas- 
sion for others, it can not even summon 
the energy for the comparatively healthy 
vice of self pity and lays its head on the 
block without even despising the execu- 
tioner. When Schweitzer speaks of “rev- 
erence for life,” it cannot begin to imagine 
what he means. 

It is written of Kung-fu-tseu that when 
he heard the music of Wan he “did not 
know the taste of his food for three 
months after.’ Such an esthetic experi- 
ence will never come to the trolls who 
sit in dimly-lit caves watching TV plays 
which even they know are not revelations 
of reality but dreams of unreality. Esthet- 
ics, psychology and ethics are all, basic- 
ally, concerned with the aliveness of peo- 
ple: Kung-fu-tseu was the first man in 
history to suggest the abolition of capital 
punishment. 
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What I Learned in Cuba 


By Stan Boyd | 


I went to Cuba to see for myself and spent most of my time just observing condi- 
tions and listening to what people had to say. My impressions come almost entirely 
from the sum total of my talks and experiences with Cuban store clerks, militiamen, 
students, housewives, tourist guides, street vendors, farmers, sugar mill workers, a Cath- 
olic priest, a communist newsman and others. Of those I talked to in Havana, the 
majority strongly supported Castro and the Revolution, some criticized and a few voiced 
bitter opposition. Everyone who expressed opposition had either lost property or was a 
devout Catholic. Some still strongly supported the Revolution despite their property 


loss. In no case did I find opposition based 
upon a feeling of deprived freedoms. From 
what I could gather, the hundreds of Cu- 
bans leaving Havana had either lost prop- 
erty or had not received from the govern- 
ment the favors they felt were coming to 
them. On the other hand, thousands of 
Cubans have returned from the United 
States since the Revolution and are still 
arriving daily. 

Just six miles from downtown Havana, 
I visited a new housing project which will 
provide homes for eight to nine thousand 
persons now living in slums. These apart- 
ments will eventually be owned by their 
occupants after rent payments totaling 
$7,500. Nine other similar housing pro- 
jects were simultaneously being built 
around Havana and one or more in each 
of the other five provinces. 

The people in the country were much 
more enthusiastic about the Revolution 
than those in the cities. Land, which two 
years ago was owned by large sugar com- 
panies, is now divided among peasants who 
cooperatively plant sugar, but also pea- 
nuts, beans, tomatoes and other minor food 
crops for their own sustenance. Whereas 
most of these peasants had previously lived 
in “bohios” or one-room huts with dirt 
floors, it is projected that by the end of 
three more years (based on the progress 
of the last two) every farmer family will 
own a cement home with kitchen, living 

m, three bedrooms and a bathroom. 

Two years ago doctors were unavailable 
in most parts of the country. Today, they 
begin their practice with at least six 
months work in the country, and clinics 
are located within a reasonable distance 
of any village. Effective national cam- 
paigns have been launched against tuber- 
culosis, malaria, intestinal diseases and 
syphyllis. Rabies was completely eradi- 
cated last year in a massive drive in which 
every dog was vaccinated. 


In 1956, there were 5,600 rural schools 
and 11,000 urban schools. In 1960, the 
figures were 13,000 and 19,000 respectively. 
As we toured the countryside, we found 
those who didn’t know how to read anxious 
to learn before they moved into their new 
homes, and we found students, workers 
and others spending their extra hours 
teaching their illiterate neighbors. But 
the major push in education is scheduled 

*This feature is reserved for contributions by 
higk school and college students. Each contrib- 
utor is awarded a complimentary subscription to 
TMO either for himself or for the person or 
er of his choice 


Boyd is a student at the Antioch College 
in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





for this year. The government plans to 
eliminate an illiteracy of 35 per cent by 
the end of the year. 


The profits from many industries are 
now being distributed among the workers 
to augment their salaries. In one sugar 
mill the workers were sacrificing salary 
increases in order to improve the existing 
mills and build new factories. Sugar cane 
yield has the highest monetary return per 
acre of any crop. The Cuban Government 
promotes the use of the pulp from the 
sugar cane stalks to make paper, hard- 
pressed wood, and a high-quality fuel when 
combined with coke. These by-products 
are believed to be even more valuable than 
the sugar itself and will provide work for 
the nine months when there is nothing 
to do in the sugar mills. 

I was. surprised at the freedom with 
which people voiced criticism and even 
strong opposition to Castro in Havana. The 
very people who denounced Castro usu- 
ally agreed that there was more freedom 
now than there had been before the Rev- 
olution, and no one denied that Fidel was 
incorruptible—a rarity in Latin American 
political history. I asked why Castro had 
not held popular elections as he had prom- 
ised, and to my astonishment, it was the 
peasant and common man who insisted 
that he didn’t want elections—that fifty 
years of elections had brought fifty years 
of bad government, and that he didn’t 
want to give an opportunity for the old 
system to re-establish itself. Several peo- 
ple said that in the midst of drastic 
changes and an immediate threat of in- 
vasion, time cannot be taken to hold a 
national political campaign and election 
just to satisfy the American people. A 
government official said that there would 
be free elections as soon as the basic 
changes had been accomplished. 

While the Catholic Church officially op- 
poses Castro and is particularly anti-Com- 
munist, Catholics told me that they go to 
church for religion, not for politics. Some 
said that Castro is not against the Church 
except when it interferes in political mat- 
ters and reforms. A Methodist minister 
said that there has been no suppression of 
religion, that Protestant membership has 


grown since the Revolution. 

Cubans now proudly walk around the 
streets in militia uniforms they hay 
bought themselves, sporting guns they have 
also paid for. They feel that this is an 


assurance that the government will alway; }J 


do what they demand, and they say tha 
they won't hesitate to use their guns t — 
preserve their hard won independence from 
foreign domination and to defend thei 
personal freedoms. Among the crowé 
chanting “Cuba si, 


Yankee no” peopk | 
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would explain to me that they didn’t mea # 
the American people but the American | 


imperialists and government. 
It was somewhat of a change for me t)} 


& Stion a 


see a complete integration of all races in) 


most activities. The Cubans accepted this} 


as a perfectly natural and wholesome rp. 


lationship. People everywhere were anyi. } 


ous to tell me that they were not Con. 
munists, that the reforms of education 
sanitation, housing, cooperatives, social 


commu 
Yship, e' 
) cratic 

: becaus' 
Seraliza 
» social ¢ 


welfare and crop diversification were no § 
communism. They said they would not 


permit any power to re-enslave them 
whether it is the U.S.S.R., the Unite 
States, or their own government. They 
pointed out that they had been forced ty 
trade with the communist bloc when the 
U.S. stopped buying sugar and selling arms 


They reminded me that the new houses be § 


ing built and the land in the cooperative 
were (or would be) owned not by the 
state but by individuals as private prop 
erty. 

When I asked about expropriation, the 
Cubans said that the foreign companies 
whose property had been expropriated (in 
order that land reforms could occur) wer 
offered long term bonds based on the a 
sessment of property value made by the 
companies for their income tax return 
under Batista. The companies complained 
that they had greatly undervalued their 
own property when paying taxes and r- 
fused to accept the bonds as valid compen 
sation, whereupon the Cuban Government 
agreed to the revised assessments if the 
companies would pay all back taxes cal 
culated under the new valuation. 

We asked workers what they thought 
about the diplomatic break between the 
U.S. and Cuba. They replied that red 
relations between the two governments 
had been severed long before but they 
hoped that this would not lead to a break 
in the friendship of the two peoples. More 
than one Cuban worker came up to me and 
said: “Go back and tell the American peo 
ple that we want to be their friends, ani 
that we hope they will be our friends.” 





Enter or renew your subscription promptly, and help us reach 
additional readers by subscribing for them. We need that rev- 
enue now. 
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Book Notes 


. The Agreeable Autocracies by Joseph 
p. Lyford, Oceana Publications, New York 
city, 1961, 221 pp.—$1.50, paperback. Mr. 
¢ Lyford, an executive of the Fund for the 
"Republic, has produced a volume for which 
‘every thoughtful reader will feel indebted 
‘to him. It is a record of his discussions 
fF) with scholars and social thinkers about 
i /icentrifugal issues confronting the Amer- 
Jican people. It provides penetrating 
YS #¥ analyses of American institutions in their 
‘relationship to domestic and foreign policy. 
we are glad to have the author's invita- 
tion to freely quote from this volume, a 
it} privilege we shall avail ourselves of in 
the future issues of TMO. 
| A Living Bill of Rights by William O. 
| Douglas, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1961, 72 
pp.—$1.50, is a discussion of the first ten 
‘Amendments to the American Constitu- 
‘tion as they apply to such major con- 
inf¥temporary issues as racial relations, anti- 
if} communism and loyalty questions, censor- 
‘ship, etc. Its appeal for fidelity to demo- 
-P cratic precepts is the more refreshing 
-f because, abstaining from emotional gen- 
eralizations, it offers the arithmetic of 
» social cause and effect. 


' The Hunter by Tuviah Friedman, 
' Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1961, 286 pp.—$3.95, 
Jis the autobiography of the young Israeli 
\whose prolonged search for Adolf Eich- 
‘mann lead to the apprehension of history’s 
‘greatest mass murderer. Friedman, who 
‘spent the war years in Nazi ghettoes and 
concentration camps, is quite effective in 
presenting realistically the brutalities of 
the Nazis. The thirst for vengeance that 
/motivated him in the post-war years 
s causes him occasional anguish. His own 
/brutalities towards the Nazis, when he 
‘served as an officer of the Polish Security 
’ Police, often give him the uncomfortable 
feeling of moral kinship with those who 
destroyed his kin. But Friedman is neither 
a psycholegist nor a sociological thinker; 
he never faces squarely the social impli- 
Pcations in vengeance for vengeance’s sake. 
The reporting value of the book accounts 
for fascinating reading. 


The New Capitalists by Louis O. Kelso 
and Mortimer J. Adler, Random House, 
1961, 109 pp.—$3.50, like the author’s 
previous The Capitalist Manifesto pur- 
ports to offer an economic alternative 
to the efficiency of socialistic capital for- 
mation. It advocates measures such as 
an insurance plan to cover the risk of 
entrepreneurial error that would result 
in the diffusion of new capital formation, 
reversing the trend of capital concentra- 
tion and creating a sort of a people’s cap- 
italism. Most interesting reading for any- 
one interested in political economy. 

Stop Pushing! by Dan Herr, Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., 192 pp.—$3.50 is a collection of 
biting, sarcastic and iconoclastic essays 
on and against Americana. Witty, un- 
conventional, original and courageous. 
Wonderful writing by a minority of one. 

A World Without War by Walter Millis, 
Center for the Study of Democratic Insti- 
tutions, Box 4068, Santa Barbara, Calif, 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


ie Minis i 


B® FOR PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
for: 


—his determined stand against 
federal aid to parochial schools; 


—forbidding Government officials 
to accept fees for speeches and 
magazine articles. 


B® FOR CONGRESSMEN JAMES ROO- 
SEVELT, WILLIAM FITTS RYAN, THOMAS 
L. ASHLEY, ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, 
EDITH GREEN and BARRET O'HARA for 
voting against appropriations for the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

B® FOR CHIEF JUSTICE EARL WARREN 
and JUSTICES HUGO L. BLACK, WIL- 
LIAM ©. DOUGLAS and WILLIAM J. 
BRENNAN, JR. for dissenting from the 
Supreme Court's majority decision in 
the cases of Wilkinson and Braden. 


B FOR WILLIAM HENRY who chose a 
one-year jail sentence for boarding the 
nuclear submarine Ethan Allen in a 
pacifist demonstration rather than write 
a letter to Federal Judge Robert P. An- 
derson promising not to indulge in simi- 
lar activities in the future. 


B® FOR U. S. DISTRICT JUDGE FRANK 
M. JOHNSON, JR. for setting aside as 
illegal Alabama's gerrymandering of 
Tuskegee boundaries to exclude Negro 
voters. 


Hades and Olympus 





B® FOR THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 
THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT and THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION for in- 
vestigating the concerted 10 per cent 
rise in oil prices along the Eastern Sea- 
board last winter. 


Bm FOR SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Anti-trust and Monopoly, for sched- 
uling investigations into price and bid 
fixing conspiracies by the electrical and 
other industries. 


B® FOR SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY 
for introducing a bill for the establish- 
ment of a “Great White Fleet’’ of 
American mercy ships to rush to any 
disaster area bringing with them relief 
and emergency medical care. 


B FOR SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN 
RUSK for recommending that Congress 
discontinue the special benefits the Do- 
minican Republic was deriving from the 


U. S. ban on sugar purchases from 
Cuba. 


B® FOR ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, Secre- 
tary of Labor, for promising to vigor- 
ously pursue a policy of non-discrimina- 
tion against Negroes in employment. 


B® FOR STEWART L. UDALL, Secretary 
of the Interior, for favoring the expan- 
sion of publicly owned power projects. 


Rebirth... 


No one ever asked me whether I wanted 


to live. I had nothing to do with my birth. 
The only pleasure associated with my birth 
was not mine. I came to this world through 
the channels of bodily excretion. That’s 
the way I was made and born. I could 
just as easily have wound up in a toilet mis- 
carriaged there instead of being excreted 
into a hospital room. Life was imposed 
upon me, and I was born so dirty that I 
had to be washed immediately. I emerged 
from my mother’s womb in pain, greeting 
the world with a screaming protest. Out 
of my messy ordeal someone derived satis- 
faction. As for myself, it took several years 





72 pp., explores the dilemmas of a world 
in which the resort to force or the threat 
of force stopped serving as international 
instruments of settling issues. What are 
the substitutes? How are inter-society 
relations to be regulated in the absence 
of the traditional force arbitrator? <A 
penetrating, fundamental study. 


before I even knew that I was alive. 

I rebel against who I was made to be. 
Shall I remain the mess I was born? Shall 
I go through life accepting its native sense- 
lessness? Shall I be no more than the 
physical response to something I did not 
participate in? Or, shall I rebel against 
my origin and bring about my own rebirth? 
Can I not create my own life and replace 
each ugly detail of my senseless predesti- 
nation with my own plan? Must I remain 
in the jungle I was born in, or can I fashion 
my own environment, whose goodness and 
beauty are limited by nothing but my own 
perception? 

For unless I rebel, I must disclaim all 
responsibility for my life, even that of con- 
tinuing it. So to continue, to have my own, 
deserved life, I must rebel against all that 
is bad, ugly, senseless and wrong but not 
of my making, and I must substitute for 
it whatever sense, goodness and beauty I 
am capable of creating. Then I will have 
been truly born. 
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FEEDING ON~ AN 


I do not subscribe to the notion of Rus- 
sia’s overwhelming competence in man- 
aging the affairs of other countries, or in 
any other department, for that matter. 
There is a limit to everything, and certain- 
ly a limit to the ability of any nation to 
run the world in the face of a unanimously 
adverse public opinion. If the Soviets were 
to disarm tomorrow wovld we know how 
to set about running things throughout the 
Red bloc, assuming for the moment the 
desire to do so? Would we know how to 
use our arms to cope with the resistance 
we would meet everywhere at our attempts 
to dominate? I think not. All our arms are 
doing us little good in Cuba. 


This is not to say that other countries, 
now considered under our care, might not 
fall into the Soviet camp. This would ap- 
pear a shameful abnegation of trust until 
one considers the alternative, and can only 
be condemned finally if it can be argued 
that thermonuclear war would be better 
for the country in question than falling to 
the Reds. This sounds dishonorable and 
impossibly callous. But if the alternatives 
are what I believe they are for this coun- 
try—unilateral disarmament or the Third 
World War—it is only an extension of the 
argument to apply it to other countries 
caught in the squeeze between the two 
great powers—Japan or Great Britain, for 
example. The lively controversy in Eng- 
land over unilateral disarmament centers 
on the question whether the nuclear shield 
is not in fact an invitation to annihilation. 


There is some reason to expect, on the 
other hand, that the reaction from other 
countries, including some of our allies, 
would be that of gratitude and thanksgiv- 
ing. Others can see perhaps more soberly 
than we can what a modern war would 
mean. They are not dazzled by technol- 
ogy’s triumphs, nor do they have the heady 
sense of power that accompanies immense 
strength. Theirs has not been the good 
fortune to live in a rich nation, geographi- 
cally insulated from the wars of recent 
generations, theirs not the sensations of in- 
herent superiority that such luck has en- 
gendered in the American people. They 
are merely frightened, and hoping against 
hope that the two great threatening brutes 
will find a way to live together before the 
worst occurs. I think that the weight of 
world opinion will be thrown to that nation 
that acknowledges the futility of the arms 
race and takes the irrevocable step to- 

en is the third and final installment of 

Mr. *s series on unilateral disarmament. 
oan first nstallment, Interview with Machiavelli, 
peared in the February issue and the second 


tectallenent, The Ultimate Alternatives, in the 
March issue of TMO. 


The author is a vice-president of the Fund 
for the Republic and a staff member of the 
Center for ocratic Institutions in Santa Bar- 

California. The views herein expressed 
are in no way related to those positions. 
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A Case for Unilateral Disarmament (II)* 


ward ending it while ‘at the same time 
looking to the United Nations as the chief 
instrument for maintaining peace and bal- 
ance in the world. Much as we may de- 
ceive ourselves with Newspeak about more 
and more arms adding up to peace, we 
do not deceive others who know from old 
experience that such preparations have 
never yet spelled anything but ultimate 
conflict. 

To the best of my knowledge no one has 
tried to make the expert appraisal of the 
possibilities of unilateral disarmament that 
Mr. Kahn and his colleagues at the Rand 
Corporation have, for example, made of 
thermonuclear war. Suggestions to com- 
petent groups that such a study be under- 
taken have been turned down, and the 
literature on the subject is almost non- 
existent. The unending abundance of in- 
tellectual effort that has gone into the sup- 
port of the arms race will, I conjecture, 
appall the historians of the future, if there 
is a future. That the choicest minds of our 
generation should, being thus occupied, 
find no time for the fundamentals of world 
peace and world community is the ulti- 
mate disaster of dogma. So there is no 
way of determining what the real possibili- 
ties may be, aside from amateur surmises 
of the kind I am making. I realize, for 
example, that unilateral disarmament 
would not guarantee peace. As long as 
nuclear weapons exist anywhere there is 
the chance of catastrophe. But the possi- 
ble repercussions of such a move would 
appear worthy of serious inquiry. What do 
we mean when we talk about the Soviets 
“taking over’? or dominating the world? 
It seems easy to point to the satellites and 
say that they are what is meant. But it 
is far from as easy as that. Russia claims 
we dominate and contro] South America. 
Do we? Don’t we? What do the words 
mean? But such an inquiry is too much 
to expect, doubtless, when our policymak- 
ers and Congress think that disarmament 
of the arms-control-cum-inspection variety 
—the respectable kind, that is—warrants 
little attention and merely nominal appro- 
priations. 

Even though unilateral disarmament in 
the near future cannot be thought to have 
a political chance, it may still be of in- 
terest to Canvass the reasons why it is not 
taken seriously. I think there are two, both 
closely connected with the chief tenets of 
the U. S. arms program mentioned earlier. 


First, the U. S. can scarcely be much 
interested in unilateral disarmament when 
it does not favor complete and general dis- 
armament. If it did, it would leap at Khru- 
shchev’s repeated offer to “work out any 
type of controls” the West would like to 
have in return for our agreement to total 
disarmament in four to five years. As I 
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ing air time to Khrushchev, during his 
yisit to this country as the head of the 
Soviet delegation to the U. N. assembly, 
on the ground that they do not want Ameri- 
cans to be taken in by propaganda. It is 
the press that demands of candidates an 
' jrreproachable ferocity toward Russia. 
' since it has abandoned its own duty to 
criticize the so-called defense effort, the 
I iin looks on other critics as crazy or 
disloyal. I suspect that a disinterested ob- 
fe would not find much to choose be- 
i tween in a comparison of the performance 
of the controlled Russian press and the 
American free press in this area. It is un- 
) pleasant to think of a “party line’’ in the 
United States; is there some other way to 
‘describe it? Related to the uncritical ac- 


| ceptance of the premises and programs of 


| the Cold War is the press’s remorseless 
P portraying of the Soviet as the Ultimate 
' Evil, now and forevermore. It is instruc- 
' tive to speculate on what the press will do 
' if, as strategists are already suggesting, 


it becomes politic for this country to ally 


mn; that ; itself with Russia against the awakening 


‘ jeviathan, China. Until then the story that 
the Soviet is planning hourly to strike the 
' West will be propagated sedulously with 
‘no evidence whatever to support it. The 


' press will continue to note indignantly that 


' Russian papers are calling us warmongers 
who are determined to wipe Communism 
from the face of the earth. In the black- 
and-white world of the mass media the 
idea of unilateral disarmament can expect 

' to find no place. 

Up to this point my effort has been to 
keep the argument practical: against the 


‘arms race as an impractical way of 


achieving our goals, against the mirage of 
foolproof inspection and arms control, and 


' for unilateral disarmament as the most 


practical chance we have of obtaining 
peace. 

But at bottom I believe the question to 
be not practical but moral. There are 
many dramatic ways of posing the moral 


| issue. Let me take two sentences from a 


letter to an English newspaper. The letter 
says, “One of my earliest memories is a 
film about the Lidice massacre, in which 
the population of one village was wiped 
out. I am now asked to approve plans for 
the elimination of whole cities, if not 
whole countries, and perhaps even of the 
human race.” 


But now I must confess that I do not 
know what to make of the moral question. 
I believe in man’s moral sense, in his con- 
science as the guide away from the evil 
and toward the good. My answer to the 
moral question is that I would not vote 
for nor contribute in any way to the de- 
struction of millions of people, their homes, 
and their civilization no matter what the 
pretext or provocation. This sounds mushy 
and sentimental today. Yet there is great 
self-interest, too. The guilt remaining af- 
ter such an action would be very hard for 
a nation to live with. And what of the 
tremendous majority of my countrymen, 
all equipped with consciences and moral 
sensibilities every bit as good as my own, 
Whose answer to the button-pressing ques- 
tion is just the opposite one, and on whose 


express consent our present policies are 
based? I like to think that my revulsion 
is moral, but perhaps it is something else, 
Perhaps even garden-variety cowardice. 
Then there is the undoubted fact that, 
with rare exceptions, the learned clergy 
and scholars of ethics bring their great 
learning and prestige to the side of the 
arms race. Theirs is a vast literature, and 
it is doubtless a blind spot in me that I 
cannot follow the rhetoric. For at the be- 
ginning of their articles I always think 
that they are going to come to conclusions 
just opposite to those they do in fact reach. 
Some of my best friends are priests, 
preachers, and scholars, and many are 
greatly agonized over the dilemma. I have 
no reason to think that they are not speak- 
ing out of the depths of their hearts and 
knowledge. Parenthetically it may be noted 
that a good many of these spokesmen for 
the moral order have become authoritative 
on the technical aspects of modern war, 
and deal out advice on weapons systems 
and arms control schemes with as much 
assurance as a Rand Corporation strate- 
gist. But, again, their moral messages are 
ambiguous; at any rate, they do not get 
through to me. Risking some injustice I 
may perhaps say that such messages seem 
to me to be paraphrased with great suc- 
cinctness on a stamp recently announced 
by the Post Office. I have not seen it, but 
the newspaper story said that the stamp 
is one of its ‘‘Credo” series. The inscrip- 
tion reads “And this be our motto, in 
God is our trust.” The picture on the 
stamp is that of an exploding bomb. 


In spite of the moral lessons taught by 
my elders and betters, I must continue to 
put my faith in unilateral disarmament, 
for I believe peace to be better than war, 
survival better than suicide, civilization 
better than barbarism, compassion better 
than vengeance. Unilateral action repre- 
sents those virtues better than any other 
approach that I know about. Unilateral 
disarmament is far from a perfect solu- 
tion to history’s most tangled conundrum, 
but there is no perfect solution. Our choice 
is limited, and ranges only from the re- 
pugnant to the impossible. 

I conclude by making one more point on 
behalf of unilateral disarmament, a point 
that is only second cousin to the practical 
and moral arguments. Let us assume the 
successful continuation of the Cold War 
program for years ahead. I suggest that 
this would be the next worst thing to war 
itself in its effects. The Cold War, as we 
have seen, has already pretty well reduced 
public discussion in this country to a dull 
chorus about the hated enemy and the 
overwhelming might and right of our side. 
Slogans have been so successfully substi- 
tuted for the truth that efforts to peek be- 
hind them are denounced as treasonable, 
or as debilitating to the general ‘‘will to 
resist.’’ If public discussion has already be- 
come so corrupted, think what it will be 
after another decade of increasing econo- 
mic dependence on the arms race and in- 
creasing psychological dependence on the 
image of the Enemy! 

Under the impact of the arms race, 
Science has become prime minister of the 


realm. Wisdom, politics, and morals have 
all been ousted from our highest councils 
by Science, whose injunction is to do what- 
ever it is possible to do. The result is a 
dehumanization of society, and the brutaliz- 
ing of us all. None resists when a new 
military horror is developed by technology; 
on the contrary, applause rolls across the 
land. We are well content to know that we 
now have the ability to overkill Russia 
eight or nine times. How long has it been 
since any political leader has inquired 
whether it is wise to continue on our pres- 
ent course? Their questions are of quite a 
different order: should not we do whatever 
it is possible for us to do? If we don’t, that 
other fellow will, won’t he? Wisdom has 
apparently been put on the shelf for the 
duration, perhaps forever. So far has the 
de-humanization of man progressed that 
few even notice any more that wisdom and 
compassion have gone, and thought dispos- 
sessed by technology. The degrading of our 
common life is so well along that it is 
hard to imagine a weapon development 
that would occasion general public revul- 
sion. 


In the briefest outline I have tried to 
say what I believe to be promised by the 
continuation of our present programs. I 
have sought to show that self-righteousness, 
that ugliest of sentiments, is at the heart of 
our folly. My deepest conviction is that 
war will come if we persist in wild hypoc- 
risy, sloganeering, and enemy-building, 
and especially if we persist in making any 
step toward peace conditional on a longer 
step by the other parties involved in the 
Cold War. For the United States has no 
monopoly on self-righteousness and exag- 
gerated notions of self-interest, and the 
other parties will themselves think of mak- 
ing concessions only on conditions of un- 
concedable concessions by the West. 

Unilateral disarmament thus seems to 
me dictated by practical self-interest and 
by a moral concern for civilization and 
the future of humanity itself. These can- 
not be served by thermonuclear war. The 
Third World War will produce no victor, 
only the vanquished. No one has shown 
how thermonuclear war “an assure the 
survival of American institutions and val- 
ues. Unilateral disarmament would be a 
great nation’s attempt to turn away from 
technology toward wisdom, away from 
armed force toward new conceptions of 
politics and power. We may only hope and 
work against the fatalism that ours is the 
last generation, condemned by its own fan- 
tastic ingenuity and its disregard of hu- 
mility and reason: in Auden’s words, 


‘We are lived by powers we pretend to 
understand; 

They arrange our lives; it is they who 
direct at the end 

The enemy bullet, the sickness, or even 
our land. 


It is their tomorrow hangs over the earth 
of the living, 

And all that we wish for our friends; 
but existence is believing 

We know for whom we mourn and who 
is grieving.”’ 
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Dialogue is not only a reflection of those who partici- 
pate in it but also of the society they live in. Accept the 
premise that man reflects the truth about himself even 
when he is lying, and dialogue becomes both a psychologi- 
cal and a social seismograph. The most comprehensive 
statistics often fail to capture social truths that are re- 
flected in the dialogue. If a deaf-mute should tour a for- 
eign country, seeing all there is to see and studying all 
statistical data available, he would not carry away a com- 
plete picture of it. On the other hand, a conversation 
with a single foreigner, conducted away from his home- 
land, can provide some, though limited, insight into his 
country, if the personal and the social in that a 
mind are differentiated. 

Understanding it thus, I came to perceive a crisis in 
the American dialogue. How people talk, why they say 
the things they say, what motivates the battle of words and 
wits, how they expose their personalities in words can 
be used as a quite precise index of our social climate. 
After all, it is primarily words by which we judge the in- 
dividual’s sanity or insanity. If, therefore, the American 
dialogue displays certain symptoms, these symptoms are 
more than peculiarities of phraseology. When, for in- 
stance, a nation broadens the meaning of a word like 
“to sell” so that it can be applied to thoughts and ideas, 
there is an obvious exposure of its commercial, market- 
ing mentality. 

Some personal experiences illustrate this point fur- 
ther. I was recently presented with a bill that listed, 
among others, two charges: one for 24 cents postage, the 
other for 44 dollars that seemed utterly unjustified. Hold- 
ing the bill in my hand, I challenged my creditor with 
the 44 dollar charge. In response the following dialogue 
ensued: 

Businessman: “Now Mr. A., I can’t help you on that. 
That's what it cost and that’s what you find on the bill.” 

I: “What do you mean that’s what it cost? You can- 
not tell me that the wrapping of several packages cost 
44 dollars. Furthermore, I never heard-of a special charge 
for wrapping the goods one buys.” 

Businessman: “I'm sorry, I don’t establish the rates, 
it’s not up to me.’ 

I: “What do you mean you don’t establish the rates? 
Who does?” 

Businessman: “I didn’t charge you a penny more 
than it cost.” 

I: “You didn’t? Forty four dollars is not overcharged?” 

Businessman: “If you want to bargain, go to Mr. 
Summerfield and bargain with him. I put on the bill the 
exact postage we paid.” 

I: “I don’t challenge you on the twenty four cents 
postage, I’m talking about the forty four...” 

Businessman (interrupting): “You don’t expect me to 
go to the Post Office and bargain about their rates?” 

I: “I'm not talking about the postage, I'm.. .” 

Businessman (interrupting): “You just don't go to the 
Post Office and bargain with them.” 

I (grabbing the businessman’s arm and shaking it): 
“Wake up, come to your senses, I’m not talking about any 
postage, I'm talking about a charge of forty four dollars 
for nothing. That's what...” 

Businessman (interrupting): “Now don’t you tell me 
we overcharge, we don’t. Whatever we pay for postage 
we put down on the bill.” 

In vain I tried for another half an hour to convey to 
the man what I was complaining about; neither my raised 
voice nor anything I said helped—he insisted on .acting 
dumb, ununderstanding, crazy. I kept talking about an 
unjustified 44-dollar charge, he kept reacting as if I was 
challenging a 24-cent postal charge. 

Of course, had this conversation reflected directly 
the real mental qualities of the businessman, he would 
have been a patient in a mental institution rather than 
the owner of a highly prosperous plant. In a subsequent 
conversation, however, he conceded (“I admit it for the 
first time”) resorting to “calculated confusion” to protect 
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The Tragedy of thm 
















his interests whenever he lacked “other” arguments. Ob. B 
viously, being considered by his customers as a dumb, 
mentally confused individual disturbed him less than no} B 





getting the money he was after. Undoubtedly, he was 
impelled by social criteria of success; monetary reward, — The A 
therefore, meant incomparably more to him than compl. C 
ments to his intellect. Without such a perverted sense of 


‘ ment 
values he could not have acted dumb and incoherent gs yolve 
a method of increasing his wealth. and r 


In a more sophisticated and systematized version this B cq] a 
method is a standard feature of the sales technique of § his ir 
some of our largest marketing corporations. The Ford 
Motor Company, for instance, uses this method and names § peing 
it after its “inventors’—the Hobb-Dodson System. Yoy It 
may well have been subjected to it without ever realizing : 
that the sales person that served you was applying les. In it 
sons from actual textbooks or company literature on sales. hardl 
manship. It works like this: you walk in to a car dealer all a: 
and are offered a most favorable deal. You don’t pur. 


chase the new car on the. spot but instead shop around, vane 
After considering different makes of cars, you are still impa 
convinced that the first offer was the most favorable one. mine’ 
You go back and sign up for the car. But at the final parat 


stage, when the papers are presented to a company ex- her | 
ecutive, you are in for a surprise. Suddenly, through the 


: ; - servic 
windowed office, you see the executive shake a threaten. ture, 
ing finger at the salesman you dealt with. His voice rises you « 
and you can hear him shouting at the salesman: “All & jade. 


right, Mr. Jones, you may go through with the deal, but & nctio; 
that’s your last one. You are fired! You don’t expect §& ,, 41 
me to let you sell those cars at a loss. We are through. & ter h; 
Mr. Jones!” In the next act the executive confronts you, 


ca ny peas rom: 
patiently explaining the intricacies of his business and os 
bitterly denouncing that “fool”, his salesman. After all & ouch 
the explanations, it is as clear to you as a good sales & mone 


pitch can make it, that actually your new car should cost §& jiber: 
you at least 500 dollars more than the offer called for. B hy 4 
Now the executive does not expect you to pay for his 


itt 
salesman's “stupidity”; but don’t you think it would be pag 
fair if you just split the difference? This would still be J does 
a wonderful bargain with such an intolerable loss to the 


dealer that he must fire the salesman. Not only do you 
accept the “bargain” but your conscience makes you in- gelist 
terfere on behalf of the “fired” salesman, little suspecting § belie: 
that, in the meantime, he is pulling the same trick on an- § the , 
other customer and will be “fired” again and again as & the § 
often as he succeeds in selling a car. That’s how profes- 
sionalized playing dumb works. Did the salesman feel & and 
intolerably compromised by the slur on his own mental § thes 
capacities, he would not comply with the scheme. But. q 
obviously, he does have the satisfaction of achieving what § twee 
seems most important to him—making money and noth- § polic 
ing else—so he does not mind acting like an idiot sev- § its oy 
eral times daily. to lif 

These make-believe-idiots—the plant owner and the § tions 
salesman—would have to be utter non-conformists for § that 
their “calculated dumbness” to be no more than a per- & noth 
sonal responsibility. But rather they are extreme con- §f diplo 
formists. Nothing motivates them more compellingly than § tioni: 
the desire to be hailed by society for their success. In & est k 
them, therefore, we recognize both what their society & men 
values and what it does not value. hend 

The above situations are made possible because the § the — 
men involved entertain no ambition for intellectual per- § Xai- 
sipacity or the desire to be right. In the American di- 
alogue, there is practically always an ulterior motive, 
and it is virtually unthinkable for it to develop something 
along these lines: 
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A:—You have to accept this check because I truly 
feel I owe you that money. 

B:—This is out of the question. I won't accept the 
check because I feel you don’t owe me the money. 


' The American arguments are always reversed. 


Of course, with man’s ability to rationalize, his judg- 
ment can hardly be trusted when his interests are in- 
volved, even if he should consciously adhere to justice 
and righteousness. There is, however, a great psychologi- 
cal and ethical difference between a man who defends 
his interests in the mistaken belief they are just and a 
man who defends his interests in full knowledge of their 


| being unjustified. 


It is appalling to observe how universally the right- 


| eous motivation has vanished from the American dialogue. 


In it we grasp for wealth, power, status, prestige but 
hardly ever for just being right. Since dialogue reflects 
all aspects of life, its lack of integrity mirrors a lack of 
integrity in all aspects of life. There is a definite link be- 
tween a TV announcer who feigns happiness under the 
impact of some pill and a bitterly experienced friend of 
mine’s definition of marital sex: the wife’s blackmail ap- 
paratus for obtaining concessions, usually financial, from 
her husband. There is a link between turning public 
service, such as being a member of the nation’s legisla- 
ture, into a mere profession and a vernacular in which 
you can “sell an idea.” “Calculated dumbness” has per- 
vaded so many aspects of our life that it has become a 
national mental property. It enables organizations such 
as AMA to pose as the defenders of public interest no mat- 
ter how obvious their unscrupulous motivation. The most 
prominent commercial companies have no qualms about 
sponsoring the most stupid, incoherent commercials if 
such incoherence and stupidity can be converted into 
money. A communication medium like television de- 
liberately seeks and features inferior programs, impressed 
by their commercial effectiveness. A congressional com- 
mittee resorts to the most thinly veiled pretext to perse- 
cute its opponents, acting as a make-believe-idiot who 
does not understand the difference between treason and 
opposition to that committee. Men who are philosophical 
agnostics pose as religious writers, columnists and evan- 
gelists. The chief of the nation’s secret police is a make- 
believe-idiot when he pretends that he cannot understand 
the difference between a Communist and an atheist. In 
the South, race persecution is conducted under the slogan 
of preserving some “rights” for people, and in the North 
and elsewhere an anti-labor crusade is launched under 
the slogan of granting the “right to work.” 

There is a definite and quite direct relationship be- 
tween a nation’s mental characteristics and the foreign 
policy it formulates or the foreign policy it tolerates as 
its own. “Calculated dumbness”, therefore, is not confined 
to life in America but also spreads into her foreign rela- 
tions. Our policy molders are so “dumb”, by calculation, 
that all restlessness in Latin America appears to them as 
nothing but the mischief of a hostile foreign power. Our 
diplomats are so awkward in camouflaging their obstruc- 
tionism with regard to disarmament that even our staunch- 
est political friends lose patience with us, yet our spokes- 
men are make-believe-idiots who pretend not to compre- 
hend what a whole world is talking about. We support 
the most oppressive regimes, from Franco’s to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s, and pretend bewilderment when anyone doubts 
our devotion to anything but freedom. Undisguised, we 
illegally arm our partisans in Laos and elsewhere and 
Pretend complete naivete while warning our competitors 
qainst trouble making. Our Presidents demand ever 


more billions of dollars for armaments and apply “calcu- 
lated dumbness” when the peacefulness of such measures 
is questioned. Could it be that all public positions in 
America are held by the twin brothers of the above quoted 
plant owner? 


If dialogue can be compared with the responsive- 
ness of a piano, then indeed the American piano seems 
to be terribly out of tune. People talk and we don’t un- 
derstand them, we talk and they don’t understand us. 
There is a growing crisis of communication between 
America and the peoples of the world. Read the foreign 
press friendly to America, whether in Britain, France or 
India, and you will be shocked by the difficulties in com- 
munication between us and our political friends. They 
are confused by our presentations whether they involve 
Laos, the Congo, Cuba or whatever may be the pre- 
dominant issue at the time. They are at a loss to follow 
our logic in which sheer fact depends directly and con- 
sciously on intention. The semantic gap is wide indeed, 
and the propaedeutic differences are enormous. 

It is almost a tacit general understanding that idealis- 
tic, “poetic” expressions and pronouncements must neces- 
sarily be no more than euphemisms. Nowhere is the en- 
counter with such underlying cynicism more painful than 
with the professional “idealist.” Not until I launched this 
publication did I have an inkling of how many critical, 
iconoclastic and dissentionist groups and publications ex- 
isted in this country. Of them, at least, one should be 
able to expect genuineness; many indeed do possess that 
quality. Many, but not all. My personal experience with 
some has been most sobering and disenchanting. 

After the suffocating, commercialized and unprincipled 
American press, you read some of the marginal iconoslas- 
tic publications with a sigh of relief. In some cases, how- 
ever, too close a look at the people involved brings a 
painful disappointment. Suddenly, you see yourself con- 
fronted not with idealists and crusaders but merchants 
of crusades. Like the overtly corrupt press they too are 
involved primarily in a business venture. They are like 
the professional agencies that specialize in raising funds 
for charity. Their particular genre is to cater to those 
small dissentionist groups no one cared to cater to before. 
At times their progressiveness and integrity are as hypo- 
critical as the conservatism of many syndicated columnists. 
Read carefully the columns of a George Sokolsky and 
you will discover many thoughts which, psychologically, 
are quite incompatible with the conservative and reac- 
tionary he portrays himself to be. You will then realize 
that Sokolsky is a synthetic reactionary who concluded 
that that particular genre of journalism offered the most 
promising career. Some of the “crusading” iconoclasts 
are similar synthetizers in reverse. Or, take a publication 
that condemns the commercialization of Christmas yet 
lacks the essential integrity to reject “Christmas special” 
promotions. Or, come to a well known, prestige laden 
organization that professes idealism in defending one hu- 
man cause or another and you meet a few typical bureau- 
crats to whom the entire matter is primarily an ax to grind. 
Or, read in the newspaper about a courageous mother 
and son who are putting up a “heroic” fight against religi- 
ous instruction in public schools. You are so enchanted 
by their apparent integrity that you establish a personal 
contact only to end up wondering who is more corrupt— 
the mother or the son, both being consciously involved 
in no more than a fraudulent gimmick to collect donations 
under the pretext of legal expenses and then invest them 
for personal enrichment. Where then can one find a bit 
of genuineness and idealism that are not just another 
commodity on someone’s pushcart? Skepticism of this 
kind would be truly destructive were we not to state em- 
phatically that there are many truly idealistic groups, or- 
ganizations and individuals who deserve all loyalty, sup- 
port and devotion. 

The tragedy of the American dialogue as revealed 
by the U-2 pilot who sold “heroism” to his country for 
so many dollars, as reflected in the very term “poetic 
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justice” implying that there is no justice except that of 
poets, heralds no good. It is not due to a lack of moral 
capacity in the American people, but rather to the per- 
verted social mechanism that begets our culture. A so- 
ciety so perverted must awaken and reach out for the 
desperately needed medicine of self-criticism, or it will 
drink itself to death. 

Our megalomania as a nation prevents us from truly 
conceiving what is going on in the world. Hundreds of 
millions of Asian and African people are gaining not only 
political independence but also a bigger share in shaping 
the world’s fate. Ultimately, there is no stopping China, 









India and black Africa from becoming prominent politically 
as well as culturally and economically. Unless hydrogey 
bombs wipe out mankind, this is the ensuing picture 9} 
the world in another generation or so. Now, they may 
be baffled by what seems to them to be our incoherence, 
but they are obliged to respect our power. Then, how. 






























We Want Peace! 


The following petition speaks for itself. It is the second peti- 
tion of its kind initiated by the eminent Nobel Prize winning sci- 
entist, Linus Pauling, and his wife, Ava Helen Pauling. The 
initial 708 signers of the petition include 38 winners of the Nobel 
Prize, representing 15 countries, 110 members and foreign asso- 
ciates of the United States National Academy of Sciences, 102 
fellows and foreign members of the Royal Society of London, and 
21 members of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. The peti- 
tion is here reproduced in the hope you will sign it yourself, solicit 
additional signatures and then mail it, before April 15th, to TMO. 
On request, we will mail you separate copies of the petition form. 


AVA HELEN PAULING and LINUS PAULING 
AN APPEAL TO STOP THE SPREAD OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
To the United Nations and to all nations in the world: 

We, the men and women whose names are signed below, be- 
lieve that stockpiles of nuclear weapons should not be allowed 
to spread to any more nations or groups of nations. 

The world is now in great danger. A cataslysmic nuclear 
war might break out as the result of some terrible accident or 
of an explosive deterioration in international relations such that 
even the wisest national leaders would be unable to avert the 
catastrophe. Universal disarmament has now become the essen- 
tial basis for life and liberty for all people. 

The difficult problem of achieving universal disarmament 
would become far more difficult if more nations or groups of 
nations were to come into possession of nuclear weapons. We 
accordingly urge that the present nuclear powers not transfer 
nuclear weapons to other nations or groups of nations such as 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization or the Warsaw Pact group, 
that all nations not now possessing these weapons voluntarily re- 
frain from obtaining or developing them, and that the United 
Nations and all nations increase their efforts to achieve total and 
universal disarmament with a system of international controls and 
inspection such as to insure to the greatest possible extent the 
safety of all nations and all people. 
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ever, their bafflement will turn into utter disrespect anj Mar 
contempt. As the Nazis lost their ability to communica, — =“ 
with us, so are we losing the ability to communicate with at 
the dawning era. The only consolati-' .ay well be tha & forme 
we are due for no punishment unle we actually de. — of @! 
serve it. of all 
omy, 
newe¢ 
nislec 
leads 
of att 
For Goodness Sake af th 
on 
By R. F. Burlingame poner? 
Hur 
Some dangerous dope is being pushed these days about how o 
careful we must be to avoid being used by folks who are up to & what 
no good. The no-goods in question are you-know-whos. It isnt — ™.%. 
wise to even say that word for fear of you-know-what. — 
But I’ve been thinking. I know that’s bad too, but sometimes 4 “" 
I can’t help doing it anyway. And you know it seems that if yov- discu: 
know-whos are absolutely no-good and always up to no good, the cause 
rest of us are in like-a-hell-of-a-situation. Because to avoid being eS 
no-good or being used by no-goods or anyway being suspected of e 1 
being used by no-goods, it appears necessary to take a position B Re-Ar 
different from or even opposite to the one taken by genuine no- racy 
goods on about every issue that comes up. yo 
Ci 
This seems to make no-goods more important than no-goods pin 
ought to be because we should be able to decide such things with- IB world 
out this kind of backward no-good leadership. Besides, with this Chris 
screwy arrangement, the no-goods can always pull a no-good switch J ‘he 5 
on us and come out for God, motherhood, racial justice, civil rights, jp °°" 
lower taxes and even “‘clean’’ bombs. Then if we don’t about-face a. 
quickly enough we may find some patriotic congressional commit. J sons. 
tee playing like policemen and handing us tickets like we’re no- The 
goods or anyway tools-of-no-goods. When this happens we appear [jm Aussi 
no-good no matter how good, especially if some professional re fe ob 
formed-no-good we never heard of says we (him and us) are old non 
no-good buddies! So don’t tell anybody I gave you this dope be- & man 
cause they might think I’m a dupe. = 
ures 
But that’s not all. The no-good daily is kaput so how do we pg 
know today’s no-good “‘line’’ so we can do the about-face? FBI rotag 
boss, J. Edgar Hoover, says he knows (I wonder how). And Sena- & to at 
tors Dodd and Eastland and Congressman Walter say they know J Phies 
too. Maybe we could persuade these defenders of democracy to = 
hold a daily early morning huddle—a sort of brainstorming ses- cite 
sion—and then call the signals for that day’s play. We goods could § and 
get the cue by way of a compulsory “Now, hear this” before — Com 
breakfast broadcast. But the damned no-goods would probably Re: 
listen and change their “line” and then even the coaches would = 
begin to look like no-goods. Maybe that’s the trouble with letting IF hy 
no-goods get so important; pretty soon everyone and everything % and 
is no good. = 
e 
Guess I'll have to risk being used, It might be better to be J Sit 
considered a dupe than to actually be a dope anyway. I'm & inp} 
against atomic or hydrogen or even old fashioned TNT bombs § to tt 
being used to kill me or anyone else. And I’m against being § ™ani 
taxed to buy bombs which can’t be used without danger of race ful 4 
suicide. Besides, didn’t some smart fellow say, ‘“‘You can’t shoot '. 
ideas?”” Of course some no-goods may agree with me so maylt & ;, ne 
somebody is being used. And maybe that’s bad. entis 
man 
But I think it’s good. And maybe people who say it’s bad are ‘qui 
no good. Anyhow I think we should all start being ourselves again § ° ™ 
and say whatever we really think right out loud because that’s ie 
my idea of the way of free men. And I think it’s very, very good. & base 
to h 
Dr. Burlingame is an active member of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- The 
tion. Resp 





Scientific Humanism and the Cold War 


ogen 

re of 

may By Richard Hall 

SNCe, 

how. ; ; sal : ’ , Sila 
and Many Americans today think of the world organizations as the Society for Social Re- narrow, intolerant and inflexible view which 
S gs divided into two “cold-warring” camps: the sponsibility in Science (SSRS), which acts surely would lead us expeditiously to global 

cate American-type “democratic Christians” and as the conscience of science in promoting destruction. 

with the Russian-type “socialistic atheists.” The among scientists a sense of moral respon- Ignoring the richness and variety of hu- 

» that former type is alleged to be the harbinger sibility for the uses of scientific knowledge, man thought, many “patriots” proclaim that 

r de. of all good, and the latter the receptacle also show deep concern for human welfare. those nations in the world which are not for 


One group making this dichot- 
omy, Moral Re-Armament, considers a_re- 
newed godliness to be the solution. This 
misleading portrayal of the world situation 
leads many people to adopt strange methods 
of attacking world problems. Another view 
of the world with some claim to greater 
accuracy is Scientific Humanism, which by 
uirk of fate rather than choice finds itself 


of all evil. 


A precept of science is that all “knowl- 
edge” is tentative. If Humanism were to 


adopt a single slogan in the manner of 


ancient philosophers who said “All is 
Water” ... or “All is Mind,” it probably 
would be “All is Tentative.” Without a 
source of absolute knowledge, man is left 
to his own devices in coping with the world. 


us are “agin” us. To many, Communism 
equals godlessness equals evil. Others 
take the “communist line” (an elusive 
chameleon at best) as. the absolute criterion 
of what Americans should not believe. This 
narrows down the field of possible Ameri- 
can beliefs considerably, stifling free thought 
and discussion and leading to intellectual 


0 . His only “revelation” is scientific knowl- stagnation. Those who studiously avoid 

straddling the above dichotomy. edge, and his only epistemology is scien- any agreement with statements emanating 

Humanism is characterized by its non- tific method. Because this is so, Humanism, from Moscow naively suppose that the 

religiousness; at least in the ordinary sense being suspicious of any Absolute, has no “communist line” is always false and state- 

it how of the word “religion.” It does recognize creed or fixed view of nature and mankind. ments from Washington usually true, or at 
UD to what may be called the “religious attitude” The Humanist world view is a human-cen- least morally justified. 

t isn't as a real and important human phenomenon, tered interpretation of man’s acquired knowl- Within the framework of the Humanist 


but holds it to be a feeling about the un- 
known rather than an infallible source of 


edge of man, culture, and the physical uni- 


world view, the “evil” in Communism lies 


verse. This picture is always subject to in its glorification of the State as being 
’ knowledge. Accordingly, most Humanists modification on the basis of new scientific superior to the individuals who make it up. 
etimes are agnostics or atheists when it comes to knowledge or correction of past errors. That which is worthwhile in democracy is 
if you. | discussion of a supernatural God. This Once scientific method is accepted as the the freedom it allots to citizens to live their 
d, the @ causes their beliefs to fall on the “wrong” only source of knowledge, several things own lives as they see fit, consistent with 
a side of the Moral Re-Armament dichotomy; immediately follow from this assumption: the basic needs and responsibilities of so- 
being Fin the camp of “evil atheism.” z : ; ae ciety. A delicate balance is necessary be- 
ted of nme P . (1) All knowledge is tentative; therefore Y: TY 


osition 
ne no- 


In the popular view represented by Moral 
Re-Armament the greatest good of democ- 
racy is its Christianity, and the greatest evil 
of Communism its atheism. A good case 
could be made for reversing these judg- 


there is an obvious need for tolerance in 
our treatment of other people and their dis- 
cordant beliefs. (2) The philosophical ene- 
mies of Humanism are clearly seen to be 
those who derive their beliefs from Abso- 


tween the individual good and the collec- 
tive good, but with full recognition that ulti- 
mately the human being is the building 
block of society. 

Humanism offers a way to strengthen this 


















































nents. At any rate this view is misleading _lutes, whether it be God, the State, or some | Concept of democracy and thereby to oppose 
-g00ds HF because it ignores the fact that most of the alleged universal principle. (3) All human the encroachments of undesirable philoso- 
s with §% world’s population is neither atheistic nor beings are in the same boat with no abso- phies without recourse to war, to persecu- 
th this Christian. However, the Humanist places lute and infallible source of knowledge, all tion of dissenters, and to dangerous ra- 
switch @ the highest value on the individual human struggling and aspiring for “good” lives tionalizations of such evils as germ war- 
ichts being, and on human freedoms, here and however differently conceived. Therefore fare: Namely, the formation of a liberal, 
a ' I now. He is therefore opposed to Communism, _ there is a strong fundamental bond among = humanistic society in which knowledge de- 
- ace ’ 


and any other Absolute, for different rea- 
sons. 


rived from scientific techniques is the cri- 
terion of “good,” and the rights of the in- 
dividual are considered sacred. These 


all who bear the name “human.’ 


ommit- The last quarter century, during which 


re no- The greatest discrepancy between the the cold war concept has developed, has ; : 
appear Russian and American world views (both also seen the rise of science into an omnipo- pec sgger Blagg Mgy«. venue — 
nal re which to their supporters visualize de- tent force in world affairs. This force knows : 


freedom of religion or from religion. 

The hierarchy of loyalties for a Humanist 
would be: (1) Mankind, (2) country, and 
(3) self, in that order. But since the “self 
is part of mankind, it would in certain im- 
portant particular instances be placed be- 
fore considerations of country. For instance, 
if a Humanist were convinced that his na- 
tion was engaged in activities whose only 
applications would be destruction of human 
life, he would oppose those activities. If a 
Humanist were convinced that his nation 
was bent on active destruction of human 


sirable states of society) is the place and 
importance granted to the individual hu- 
man being in the respective societies. All 
world views have certain analytical fea- 
tures in common. Each has its pragmatic 
aspects—its means of attaining goals—and 
its ethical aspects involved both in determin- 
ing the goals and in the choice of means 
to attain those goals. In this way philiso- 
phies give men a basis for making ethical 
decisions, i.e. for choosing “good” goals 
and means. What is “good” in one ethical 
framework may well be “evil” in another, 


no political boundaries The present misuse 
of science by politicians and statesmen to 
pursue the cold war for selfish (national) 
ends, therefore, may have disastrous con- 
sequences. This misuse of science, as 
epitomized by atomic weapon stockpiles 
and biological warfare development for “na- 
tional defense,” has been condoned inter- 
nationally as a proper scientific pursuit. 
As a result it is no longer simply territorial 
boundaries or even political ideologies 
which are at stake, but instead the con- 
tinued existence of the human race. In 
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s could J and herein lies the true conflict between this situation it has become urgent for us a N rr wre pe to Petey (such as 
before Communism and democracy. to find other ways to live with and deal pw onal o pear ht ‘of Fern , 
robably Regardless of the particular forms a phi- with competing philosophies. When national purposes become anti- 
would jg Sophy may ging Se es it Humanism has no simple solution to this humanistic, the Humanist has no choice but 
letting Ip ge true jy b 4 i eng ~ ea ot vital problem such as that offered by Moral to subordinate his nation in the hierarchy 
rything = seein 6 hice Suawenh te ‘their Re-Armament. Furthermore, Humanists would of loyciies. The Bowe Un-Ametous Ac 


be extremely dubious of any simple solu- 
tion proferred because it seems obvious 
that a revolution in thought is necessary, 
and intellectual revolutions are notoriously 


tivities Committee (HUAC), in treating any 
criticism of national activities or goals as 
subversive, is curtailing the rights and lib- 
erties of American citizens. Responsible 


actions. Humanist writings, circulated by 
the American Humanist Association (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio), are primarily concerned with 


r to be ethical problems. Here “ethics” means the 


neta eps : complicated and painfully slow to come to liberals who are seeking to abolish HUAC, 

an ogee _ — knowledge — fruition. But Humanism can plead for a therefore, are acting from the highest mo- 
: 0 the goal of a humanistic society. Hu- rational analysis of the world situation and tives to preserve democracy for all citizens. 

t being Pe pre! ——— © free, intelligent, corer a attempt to point out some of the faulty rea- In the realm of international politics, sci- 
of race society with maximum material goods soning which underlies the dilemma. In _ entific knowledge is only a means. Nations 


and pleasures for all human beings. 


Humanists reject the notion that science 
is “cold,” “emotionless,” and “amoral.” Sci- 
entists after all are human beings with hu- 
man desires and concerns, and better 
equipped than most in this scientific age 
o realize the consequences of the reckless 
use of the forces of nature. Humanism is 
Primarily concerned with a_ scientifically- 
based ethics, and clearly is not indifferent 
0 human aspirations and suffering. Such 


The author is a member of the Society for Social 
Responsibility in Science. 
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have applied it with terrible effectiveness 
in warfare, often against the will of the 
scientists who created the means. The same 
knowledge could be used to combat the 
poverty, disease, and ignorance which un- 
derlie most of the world’s problems if we 
are willing to examine and adjust our world 
view, minimizing beliigerent nationalism and 
maximizing our love of humanity. This is 
the promise of Scientific Humanism: To 
make the betterment of mankind through 
scientific means the goal of all political 
action. 


this respect the main insight Humanism has 
to offer is the fruitfulness of applying scien- 
tific method to all human problems. To the 
Humanist this would mean studying ethical 
uses of scientific method to eliminate the 
causes of war, and attempting to arrest the 
present mad development of technological 
horrors for use in demoralizing or destroy- 
ing other human beings who happen to 
have different political beliefs. Extreme 
conservatives today insist on talking in 
simple equations based on Aristotelian 
“either . . . or” logic, reflecting just such a 
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The role American diplomacy is playing 
in Laos and in the Congo once more offers 
an opportunity to examine the sincerity of 
our national leaders to their professed 
principle of non-interference in the affairs 
of other nations. Not that they have broken 
any sanctified tradition of American foreign 
policy. As a matter of fact, a discrepancy 
between profession and practice with re- 
gard to interference in the affairs of other 
nations is almost as old as the Republic 
itself. It may even be argued, and actually 
is by many American historians, that our 
Founding Father’s adherence to that prin- 
ciple was never intended to serve as a self- 
imposed moral restriction upon the Ameri- 
can Administration but rather as a means 
of dissuading European interference on the 
American continent. From the very outset, 
our sanctimoniously proclaimed principle of 
‘hands-off’ to foreign countries has been 
applied with utter hypocrisy. 

Both the Truman Doctrine and the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine have in effect amounted to 
professions that the principle of non-inter- 
vention is expected to guide the actions of 
no one but the Soviet Union and any other 
potential adversaries of the United States. 
The cynicism of this philosophy emerges 
from a confrontation of the Truman and 
Eisenhower Administrations’ protests 
against Soviet ‘“‘meddling in the affairs of 
other nations’’ with their own Doctrines 
that officially proclaimed before all and 
sundry that under certain conditions the 
American Government believes itself en- 
titled to interfere in the affairs of other na- 
tions. A survey of the actual applications 


of this arrogant claim to exceptionalism. 


would force us to conclude that American 
interventionism in the post-World War II 
era has changed the destinies of as many 
nations as Soviet interventionism has. If, 
in addition, we were to put the intervention- 
ist achievements of the Atlantic nations and 
those of the Soviet block in the balance, 
then there can be no doubt that the former 
would outweigh the latter. 

While Soviet interventionism was _ re- 
stricted to contiguous East European and 
Asian territories, the interventionism of the 
Western Democracies has operated in Eur- 
ope, Asia and Africa. Neither the Greeks, 


Hades and Olympus 





Non-Intervention: 
Profession 
and Practice 


the Italians, the Turks, the Japanese, nor 
many of the South American nations were 
left to their own political devices; and the 
difference between perpetuating foreign rule 
in the colonial territories and what is else- 
where called interventionism is probably 
just a semantic one. 

While non-intervention has traditionally 
been a principle America has reserved for 
others, it does not necessarily follow that its 
own interventionism has served nothing but 
selfish political and economic aggrandize- 
ment. The persistence with which we have 
been attempting to embarrass the Soviet 
Government for not allowing free elections 
in the sphere of its influence, could mis- 
takenly suggest that American intervention- 
ism always came to secure a people’s right 
to self-determination, Nothing could be 
more wrong. In fact, at least since World 
War II, there has not been a single case of 
American intervention in foreign countries 
that resulted in free elections of the local 
population. On the contrary, not infrequently 
American intervention has directly nullified 
the results of free, democratic elections. 
Take for instance the case of Guatemala’s 
Government of Arbenz Guzman, the Iranian 
Government of Dr. Mossadegh or the cur- 
rent efforts of our emissaries to prevent 
parliamentary government in the Congo. 

Propagandistically, we have successfully 
needled the Soviet Communists with de- 
mands for free elections in East Germany 
and the East European countries only be- 
cause such needling puts them in an ideo- 
logical predicament; they cannot admit that 
there is room for oppositionist ideologies in 
countries they control. Otherwise, they 
could with no less justice needle us about 
free elections in Greece and Turkey, Italy 
in 1948, Japan, South Korea, the Philippine 
Islands, Laos and all those places where 











Harmony... 


Had you traced the millions of seeds that 
fell on oceans and deserts or were tramped 
on and destroyed by animal, wind, heat 
and frost instead of tracing each single seed 
that was conceived and fertilized; had you 
conceived of the untold millions of condi- 
tions for life to occur, each by mere de- 
fault capable of preventing its occurrence; 
had you pondered about all that could be 
but isn’t instead of being awe stricken by 
what is; had you considered the universes 
and super-universes that are not instead of 
the one that is; had you counted not only 
your blessings but also the frailties that 
make you depend on blessings; had you 
counted each creature conceived but not 
born, each life cut off at its beginning— 
nature would not fascinate you with its al- 
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leged harmony but rather shock you with 
its waste, faults and imperfections. Then 
you would conclude that nature, whatever 
else it may be, is chaos. 


The only.harmony in it is what you and 
not a compulsory external environment are 
capable of. Were it not for that capability 
within you," you would still be handicapped 
by the slowness of your legs rather than 
racing on land, sea and in the air. Were 
it not for that capability within you, you 
would have most probably fallen prey in 
your very early days to a flesh devouring 
animal. But you applied your capability, or 
call it intelligence, and in your helpless- 
ness you were sheltered within the walls 
of a man-built home. 


American bayonets, whether in American 
or non-American hands, played as great, if 
not greater, a role as the people’s votes, 

We keep demanding that the Soviets ql. 
low free elections under unbiased interna. 
tional supervision in East Europe. Woulj 
we too be ready to hold such elections jy 
Laos, Guatemala and Panama and abide 
by the results? Would we agree to putting 
the American-Japanese security treaty to q 
free referendum of the Japanese people? 
Would we allow a government of the peo. 
ple’s choice to take over in Guatemala? 
Would we stop our hostility toward Castro's 
Cuba were he to prove, to the satisfaction 
of an unbiased international body, that the 
majority of the Cubans were behind him? 
Would we be willing to give up our military 
bases in all those countries in which a 
majority of the population expressed an Op. 
position to them in a free referendum? And 
would we also give our blessings to a com. 
munist administration in the Kerala proy. 
ince in India just because it had the back. 
ing of a majority of the population? Or for 
that matter in tiny San Marino? 

As long as we cannot say yes to these 
questions, we have no moral right to lecture 
the Communists on the virtues of majority 
rule. Rather, both we and they need to be 
lectured on the subject by some more genv. 
inely and sincerely democratic third party, 

The legal papers our warships recently 
took with them to the Caribbean area were 
in perfect order, The floating fortresses 
were “welcomed” as ‘‘peace-defending 
guests’? ready to back up their presence 
with written invitations from the Guate 
malan and Nicaraguan governments. This 
kind of formal legality is not one whit differ. 
ent from the formal legality of Soviet in- 
tervention in Hungary. Like them we have 
deposed the people’s leaders through acts of 
subversion and intervention, like them we 
have installed our own obedient agents in 
their stead, and like them we have in- 
structed our satellites to ‘invite’ us, 

Those who believe that American type 
intervention is more scrupulous than that of 
the Soviets in Hungary would do well to 
acquaint themselves with the history of the 
American-sponsored civil war in post-World 
War II Greece. For each life destroyed by 
Soviet guns in Hungary, there were ten lives 
destroyed by American guns in Greece. 

There is no moral difference between 
American and Soviet interventionism, En- 
tirely without ethics in our own foreign poli- 
cies, we are not opposed to Soviet interven- 
tionism out of moral indignation. The only 
thing that we have against their conquests 
is that they decrease the area of our own 
potential expansion. And, as far as China 
is concerned, we have nothing against her, 
not even her state ideology, except that for 
the first time our traditional policy of Open 
Doors has been effectively challenged and 
permanently defeated. 

Our sins do not expiate the Soviets from 
theirs. Nor do their power politics justify 
our own, But at least let us not pretend 
that the sacrifices extracted from the 
American people for the execution of our 
Government’s foreign policies are sacrifices 
to Olympus or any of its gods, with the 
possible exception of Hermes. 
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oe THE WAY WE SEE IT 
tes, 
ets al. GOOD LUCK, SENATOR! is not questioned and himself confined to his family, was busy mixing the ideologi- 
iterna. Senator Estes Kefauver, chairman of 2 lunatic asylum; that it is not suddenly cal acids of this evil philosophy,” he may 
Would the Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 2nd miraculously “unearthed” that he be a distorting propagandist, but no more 
Ons in Monopoly, has announced his intention to killed his mother; that he is not “exposed” than that. And when he dresses himself 
abide investigate the price-fixing conspiracy of 4S they key leader of a foreign espionage up in Isaiah’s tunic to teach our clergy 
Dutting the major electrical machinery producers. Ting; and that it does not suddenly become “holiness,” he is no more than an impostor. 
Y toa The Senator wants to ferret out all the Known that he seduced little girls. When all this is done, however, by the 
Cople? highly pertinent matters the convicted and Good luck to you, Senator, on your peril- chief of the political secret police, the 
© peo jailed executives succeeded in withholding ous journey to truth! You need it, Senator. whole matter acquires a new dimension. 
mala? from the public by entering pleas of guilty Because in a democracy, about the only 
astro’s and nolo contendere, thus evading public man that should abstain from spiritual, in- 
faction trials. He wants to expose the mechanics WHAT AN ISAIAH! tellectual and political instruction is the 
lat the of price-fixing and bid-rigging operations, When a newspaper, like the New York Chief of the secret police. He belongs in 
| him? and discover whether similar practices Journal-American, carries an “article” in the social underground, in the cloak and 
ilitary prevail in other basic industries such as_ three long installments that hardly con- dagger dark alleys. When he emerges to 
pong steel, automobiles, cement, copper and tains a single coherent thought, it is not engage in political commentary, there is 
by 4 nickel. He even wants to explore the com- necessarily a further downgrading of its no telling where he will draw the line be- 
? And, plex problems of price-push-ups without already compromised journalistic level. tween a mere utterance of personal con- 
. punishable concerted action. When one fills column after column with vVictions and pronouncements of policy he 
} Pee. In announcing these intentions Senator empty, archaic, pious religious slogans, he ™ay be attempting to enforce by means of 
back. Kefauver has not only borne out his rep- is at worst irrelevant and impertinent. his police force. This is why the fusion of 
Or for utation for integrity but also promised an When he describes the United States as Political activity and police power is class- 
anti-corruption crusade unprecedented in “a proud Christian land” he may be in ically totalitarian. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
these American history. We only hope that he obvious conflict with the precepts of our has been consistently overstepping that 
lecture will not waver in his determination to Constitution, but this too is his privilege. ine. His latest “literary” contribution to 
ajority scrutinize publicly our business under- When he keeps equating ad nauseam all the New York Journal-American of De- 
1 to be ground, but we find ourselves highly con- atheism with Communism, he is either an cember 28-30 adds to his long attempts 
> genu. cerned for the Senator's personal fate. ignoramus or a liar, but possibly that too to usurp political and thought-controliing 
Party. We pray that he does not fall victim to is his privilege. When he records in his Powers for our secret Police. His undis- 
cently a soldier-of-fortune-hit-and-run-driver; personal record of history that “in a dingy cTiminating tirades against communist po- 
a Were that his income tax returns do not sud- London apartment, a garrulous, haughty, lice states remind us of the tantrums of 
tresses denly and miraculously “disclose” multi- and intolerant atheist, Karl Marx, callous Dorian Gray standing before the famous 
‘ending million dollar tax evasions; that his sanity to the physical sufferings and poverty of portrait of his own evil self. 
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ing. It would have to obligate itself to go 
ahead with the scheme of the Eisenhower 
Administration in its closing days for the 
nuclear arming of NATO. This seems to 
Adenauer the more important since the 
growing deterioration of NATO turns it into 
a potential military legacy for West Ger- 
many. 

The issue of equipping NATO with Po- 
laris missiles, as initially suggested by for- 
mer Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
in the mid-December meeting of the NATO 
Ministerial Council, was foremost on Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s mind. Even though au- 
thoritative international sources reported at 
the time that this Eisenhower Administration 
proposal had been raised with the consent 
of the then presidential candidates John F. 
Kennedy and Richard M. Nixon, discus- 
sions in NATO’s Permanent Council could 
have well provided a reason for a change 
of heart in Mr. Kennedy. The whole proj- 
ect has encountered only a single enthu- 
siast among the NATO powers—West Ger- 
many. Will President Kennedy be dis- 
suaded by the reluctance of Great Britain, 
France, Denmark, Norway and other NATO 
members, or will he press for acceptance 
of Polaris missiles? And, if the opposition 
to NATO's nuclear missiles proves to be 
insurmountable, will Mr. Kennedy just for- 
get the whole matter, or will he favor an 
alternative scheme that would give the 
German forces nuclear missiles even more 

(Continued on Page 16) 


The West German Veto (Continued from Page 1) 


cized the Eisenhower Administration for 
sending the U-2 plane over the Soviet 
Union, he alienated virtually the only Eu- 
ropean U-2 enthusiast, Chancellor Ade- 
naver. The Kennedy camp’s overtures, 
during the Presidential campaign, for a 
resumption of diplomatic negotiations with 
the Soviet Union did not panic Herr Ade- 
naver but rather showed him the necessity 
of questioning a Kennedy Administration 
closely before pledging any support to it. 
There is an indication that Herr Adenauer 
was not taking those overtures too seri- 
ously; he himself has urged a meeting be- 
tween Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Khrushchev, as 
if to say that he trusted Mr. Kennedy to 
obstruct such talks. 

What Adenauer wanted to know was 
what kind of agreements, if any, the Ken- 
nedy Administration would be willing to 
enter into with the Soviets. Would it con- 
sent to a dreaded normalization of the 
situation in Berlin? Would it agree to 
actual disarmament? Would it be apathetic 
about building NATO, the vehicle that is 
effective only for the re-arming of Ger- 
many? Before the Kennedy Administration 
received a single dollar from West Ger- 
many, it would have to assuage all these 
fears of Herr Adenauer. It would have to 
reassure him that it would not pursue poli- 
cies that would hinder further German arm- 


the new rather than the outgoing American 
Administration. 

@ It is utterly inconceivable that Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara’s statement 
denying the existence of a ‘‘missile gap” 
resulted from a lack of technical knowledge 
on his part. 

® President Kennedy's repudiation of 
McNamara’s statement was based on no 
more nor different technicai knowledge 
than the Secretary of Defense's earlier 
evaluation. 

® Within the general scheme of things, 
President Kennedy felt obliged to send a 
personal message to Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer reassuring him of his support of 
a strong NATO. 

® The negotiations conducted by von 
Brentano in Washington were political and 
not economic in nature. 

The political implications of all these 
facts are indisputably clear. Obviously, 
the West German Government was unwill- 
ing to extend economic aid to the United 
States, or to put economic aid at the dis- 
posal of American foreign policy, before 
making sure that the foreign policy of the 
new American Administration suited it. 
long before the election of Kennedy, the 
West German Government entertained ap- 
prehensions about certain of his views. 

en then Senator Kennedy in effect criti- 
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A THANK YOU FROM MR. JUSTICE BLACK 
Thanks very much for sending copy of your 
monthly containing Professor an Berman's 
article about me (see March 1961 issue). 
Permit me also to thank you for your com- 
plimentary expression. 
With my very kind wet, I am 
incerely 
Washington, D. C. HUGO L. BLACK 
Supreme Court of the United States 


A GERMAN FRIEND SEEKS PEN PALS 

Recently I came across the November 1961 
issue of your publication and I can only say: 
GREAT! That begins with ‘‘The ‘Danger’ of 
Peace’ right up to ‘‘The age | We See It.’’ In- 

, there is not one item that does not give 
us pmmgey B think over and profit by. 

am a rman, 40, married and we have 
four children. I wrote many articles against 
German rearmament, Nazi revival and other 
roblems. My articles were published in a num- 

r of British and American publications. I 
also used to issue my own newsletter, but had 
to give it up last Summer due to illness. 

I wish to exchange letters and views with 
readers of your publication. I think such an 
exchange with like-minded people can do a 
great deal to spread the truth, reaching people 
across boundaries. Such a minority activity can 
be of value. The MINORITY individual must 
assume the role of informing and educating 
other ‘~~ whether in the street, at work, or 
through the press. Let us never forget that 
ideas always originate in the mind of one man. 
We can do our part to initiate a chain reaction 
for_truth. 

Hagen, Westfallen FRIEDRICH W. JAEGER 

Langestrasse 131 

West Germany a = 


TRIBUTE TO JAY SELDIN 

I wish in this way to pay tribute to the late 
Jay Barry Seldin. Jay was 21 years old when 
he died. He was studying for his Ph.D. in 
Mathematics. He had passed his oral examina- 
tions. He was a national vice chairman of the 
Americans for Democratic Action on the cam- 
us. He was a young man willing to sacrifice 

is academic success for his ideals, frequentl 
endangering the former. Last May he partici- 

ted in the Civil Defense protest in New York 
Bity. He did not support Kennedy, but cast a 
protest vote for Dobbs. On November 22 Jay 

articipated in the attempt to prevent the 
aunching of the Polaris submarine ‘George 
Washington.’’ On November 23rd, while on his 
way to a meeting related to the Polaris 
test, Jay Seldin was struck and killed by a hit- 
and-run driver. He was a student at the Co- 
lumbia University and an avid reader of The 
Minority of One. 

Rockaway, N. Y., ‘ MAURICE GOLDMAN 
THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 

I have just finished reading the article ‘‘The 
New Administration’’, in the February issue, 
and I think it is superb. Kennedy has such an 
innocent manner that I find self-discipline nec- 
essary to stay out of his orbit. He has just 
swallowed up some of my friends. I wonder if 
he really believes his course is proper or that 
he is afraid to chart another one. 

My limited vision can see only darkness in 
the ture. I was disappointed when_ Adlai 
Stevenson accepted the position at the UN, and 
I am wondering what is going to happen to 
him for —_ > remark about Mr. K. Even 
I could make t big a ‘‘blunder.’’ One more 
like that and, I predict, he may get fired. 

Washington, D. C. LOLA BOSWELL 

Att’y at Law 


* . + 
FRANCIS GENERAL SPELLMAN 

If there was any one of your articles in the 
January issue of O that I liked better than 
the others, it was ‘“‘The Anatomy of a ey 
Fraud."’ What sickens me is that most Ameri- 
cans have no opportunity to read the truth, 
while the fraud gets to them in one way or 
another. Hence the enclosed check. 

I think perhaps you have already read in the 
original German, what I am going to bring up. 
A friend has translated it from the German 
monthly Welt ohne Krieg: Cardinal Spellman, 
speaking to U. S. service men at the Eucharist 

congress in Munich, on August 7, 1960, told 
them that their duty is to prepare their minds, 
day and night, to work for the mass destruc- 
tion of the ‘‘enemy’’, and ‘‘without compromise 
and without hesitation to conquer the devilish 
Bolshevik rulers. t is the order of the 
Church, the will of God.’’ The magazine casti- 
gates that speech as the ultimate blasphemy, as 
an ‘‘adoration of Satan.’’ Cardinal Spellman 
was repudiated + the German Roman dinal 
Dopfer who said, the German people should 

e ace with their eastern neighbors and 
atone for the crimes they committed against 


them under Hitler. 
Sparta, Tenn. ROXIE WOOD 


FALSETTO 
Let the voice of The Minority of One be heard 
over the hulabaloo of the ‘‘broadmindedness”’ of 
our communication media which in essence pro- 
nounce: of course we realize that there are two 
sides to every — OUR side and the WRONG 
side, p. &. bw —_ — b ~ 
ers’ voice singing: ‘‘Peace on 
Somerville, N. J. ELMER K. 
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From’ READERS’ LETTERS 


IN THE SUBSCONSCIOUS MIND ... 


A year or so ago you forwarded to me a 
copy of your periodical. It was one of the most 
unusual and enthralling, as well as hard-hitting, 
factual current-events pamphlets I have ever en- 
countered—and I read many. I intended to sub- 
scribe, but became enmeshed in a welter of 
troublesome matters which detoured me. You 
and your keen and intelligent publication have 
been in my active and subconscious mind ever 
- I couldn’t locate the copy you gave me, 
so I didn’t know where to contact you. 
cently, I encountered your name and address in 
Burton Wolfe’s CALIFORNIAN. (That Wolfe is 
another indispensable man and mind in these 
days of disintegration and disillusionment, and 


so are you.) 
Lake Hamilton, Fla. MATTHEW WEIMER 
Att’y at Law 


WILHELM REICH AND THE BOOK BURNERS 

Your publication of the article on Wilhelm 
Reich (Febru 1961 issue) interested me not 
only as it continues and develops the quali 
of your publication, but as it exposes the bat- 
tle between positive contribution and destruc- 
tion in yet another area of our society. 

Unfortunately, even now as the work of Reich 
is coming to greater general awareness and ac- 
ceptance, there is still one safety valve, one 
bugaboo that crops up, namely, Reich’s su 

sed paranoia. It was strange to read this in 

O, a publication that brings to light con- 
spiracies of many kinds, not only the directed 
conspiracies of such organizations as the AMA 
and the political parties, but also the uncoordi- 
nated general conspiracies that Reich considered 
in his study of ‘‘emotional plague.’’ The label 
is a dull, unfruitful, blinding maneuver. 

What would result from the consideration that 
persecution of Reich and other independent 
souls is built into our armoured characters as 
emotional plague, that emotional plague is a 
general civilized disease that demands considera- 
tion without the red-herring, name ling, con- 
demnatory techniques that keep the problem 
somewhat distant and safe? 

e concern with Reich’s supposed psychic 
malfunctioning blinds your reviewer to one of 
the more positive contributions of Reich in his 
litigation with the FDA. The record of Reich's 
scrupulous attempts to cooperate with govern- 
mental agencies is documented. His refusal to 
submit to procedures of FDA was probably his 
last positive act for free science. He would not 
submit to courtroom judgment of basic research. 

To paraphrase your reviewer, ‘‘let us try to 
rescue the genius from the emotional plaque 
that toys with man’s character lest his insights 
touch us too ing 

Smithtown, N. Y. 


A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN ABOUT 
“SOUTHERN GENTLEMEN” 
Prologue 
“The Barely-Conscious of a Warped Mind’; a 
mind given to feeding on fragments of utterly 
ridiculous fact! 
Is he conservative? Is he liberal? And what's 
| difference? He’s dead but he won't lie 
own! 
I hear a voice from the crowd—‘‘Let’s push 
‘em!’’ Ahhhh! But the voice doesn’t know of 
my leaning post: THE MINORITY OF ONE. 
(Hora Staccato) 
The pursuit you have chosen can lead only 
to a miserable personal existence; one unap- 
preciated by the cattle in vast majority; per- 
sonal condemnation because you have at one 
time or another FORCED the social vegetation 
to take a brief look at some hoarded, personal 
ae a grand feeling inside yourself. 
If the time ever arrives when I do not spend 
at least one-half of my time (all I have to sell 
and for which I get no depletion allowance) 
and a greater portion of my average earnings 
than I can reasonably afford on a personal effort 
to keep the Nazified grass fires as contained as 
possible locally, I would be prone to assist in 
some small financial manner. The Christian anti- 
communism (and nearly everything else) ‘‘cru- 
sade’’ is the vehicle carrying the fascist seed 
locally. The organization has not the faintest 
interest in communism—anti or otherwise—be- 
yond using it as a means of getting the foot in 
the communi door. Once in, the character 
changes to ‘‘fundamental’’ Christianity and a 
rousing and hate-filled sermonette, complete 
with pamphlets by the ton. All written by Fred 
Schwarz, who carries the personal endorsement 
of the omnipotent J. Ed. The loving care with 
which the fires of hate are tended is beautiful 
to behold. It would come as no surprise if Ful- 
ton Three moved here bag and baggage. The 
climate is right. He would be nurtured and he 
would grow and canker and have a ball. Many 
daily associates are up to here in the ‘‘crusade.”’ 
These cats do not have too many words. Well, 
they re on the whole barely literate, let’s face 
it. But a lot of them are loaded, and that ‘‘do’’ 
make a difference! A few simple-truth articles 
in the local faction sheets have netted the 
writer the most beautiful collection of hate- 
sheets you ever saw; everyone received without 
the burden of a return address. I am a thern 
Gentleman and can truly appreciate the per- 
sonal bravery displayed (the cowardly, sick 


sons-of-. ....!). 
Houston, Texas TOM TUCKER 





ALVIN BAUMAN 








AMA AND THE PUBLIC 

Your article ‘Individual Conscience and Stat, 
Crime’’, in the 1960 issue, has just 
brought to my attention. Your understandin, 
of individual and social psychology is profoun¢ 
I wish you would do more writing on this gy. 


ject. 

Your article on the “‘AMA and the Public”, jp 
that same issue, is almost as much in error a 
the former article is true. Let me give what 
Bada at strengtn 4 

e ’s stren. oes not d 
from the soc erie 
sion in e 
years ago, when the social = 
tige of the medical profession was no grea 
than that of the clergy. The power of the AMA 
derives from the fact that it is the tool of the 
major drug companies of the nation—with pj. 
lions of dollars to ‘‘put over’’ their program, 
They use the doctors to do it. 

The M.D. is the most highly advertised yo. 
cation in America—four-color ads in magazines 
blown up into posters in drug stores and else. 
where. 0 s for these ads? Squibbs 
Merck, Sterlin rug, McKesson-Robbins. ‘ 

und the turn of the century the AMA yp. 
dertook a wo y to limit the number of do. 
tors. They clo down medical schools one 
after the other. Today the number of candidates 
accepted in each medical school is arbitrarily 
limited. The flow of candidates is regulated by 
quota, not by time, intelligence and effort. 

The average M.D. ... accepts the recom. 
mendations of the salesman m the drug 
house. Using the Food and Drug Administra. 
tion as their secret 
Wilhelm Reich, per! 
trist next to 


~_ they — ted pr. 
ps e greatest psychia- 
Freud, burned his books and. 


ks 
of James Rorty. Or e story of Krebiozen, 
The economic affluence of medical doctors js 
not the result of their education; it is the effect 
of their monopoly; and the monopoly is the 


creature of the <s trust. 
Los Angeles, Calif. MORGAN HARRIS 
_ 7 + 


A COPY OF A LETTER TO “THE NATION” 
I notice that you ran Dagobert Runes’ ad for 
the book A World Without Jews in your Jan- 
uary 14 issue. I would like to bring to your 
attention that this book and the advertisements 
for it have been exposed as frauds. I refer you 
to the January issue of The Minority of One. 
The National Guardian also reviewed Runes’ 
book in a similar fashion some while ago and 
apologized to its readers for having run the ad. 
If in the interests of free expression you wish 
to continue the ad, you might also print some 
warning to your readers. You could, for ex- 
ample, solicit a letter from Mr. Arnoni. 
timore, Md. RICHARD P. WIEBE 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Department of Philosophy 


DEFENDING THE UN-AMERICANS 
AND THE F.B.L. 

From the two issues of TMO I read I am not 
sure that I would want to help you even if! 
could. In your January 1961 issue, you say 
under “Of What I Am Ashamed": ‘‘Of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee for re 
leasing a forged and tendentiously ‘doctored’ 

, ‘Operation Abolition’, of the demonstra- 
tions against that committee during its heari 
in San Francisco last May.’’ . . . Due to the 
McCarthy-Nixon handling of the Committee, it 
has a bad name, and the Communists started 
criticizing the mmittee when it was first 
form before it ever held any meetings, and 
if they can get the Committee abolished then 
they will turn their fire on the FBI. We def- 
nitely need the Committee. 

San Lorenzo, Calif. W. YEOMAN 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: The late Joseph McCarthy, 
never havin m a member of the House of 
Representatives, has never served on the House 
Un-American Activities Committee.) 
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I am pleased with your publication in which | 


I find more things I agree than disa with. 
I also find lots of things I haven't 


thought about. 

ince we are all human, we ail make mis- 
takes. While we should always try to forgive 
each other, we should never let error or mistake 
go uncorrected. I can forgive J. Edgar Hoover 
or his lies about some of the people that took 
the San Francisco demonstrations against 


tell him that he is a_liar 
since my church (Methodist), the Catholic, Epis- 
copal and Unitarian churches, the Mayor, the 
students of the University of California, the Bee 
newspapers, etc. all took neutral or affirmative 
views on the demonstrations. 


own or 


Bossier, La. BILL ED GLOVER. 
* * * 
EITHER AGREE OR LEAVE THE 
CLASSROOM... 


Your TMO will survive. People who read it 
without any Madison Avenue soap suds appe 
to be as interested as I am. I have never 
Pp it before a friend left one at my house. 

a 


read it, sat down and wrote 4 
There are so s I am grateful for, 

many to enumerate, but es ally 
Great Salk V: ne F d the teacher 


PSU tne ane ean ue nek da 
was oO no . 
Los Angeles, Calif. MARY E. CLEVELAND 
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" qRIBUTE TO MR. JUSTICE BLACK 

BES oe 
z , the cle a el M. 
p issue of L. ‘Black at 
























4 “Hugo L. 7."" This is a 
a & Bemnaid article and a well deserved tribute to 
sub. — wr. Justice Black, who has long been Cm 4 fav- 
> orite member of the U. S. Supreme Cow just 
",in [ as Thomas Jefferson, of whom Justice Black is 
ras b una worshiper,’’ long has been my 
what © favorite American statesman, politician and 
' writer in behalf of basic civil rights and liber- 
eTive jes. 
ote: B “'caratoga, Calif. ROBERT H. SCOTT 
ae * . « 
Pres; [| ‘The March issue of TMO has just been read 
eater F tnrough from cover to cover with great interest. 
AMA — | was particularly pleased with the article ‘‘Ac- 
{ the f° tion for Peace”’ 4 Grenville Clark. In this con- 
\ bil: F nection I should like to say that I have been 
Tam. — >) much tified by the stand taken by President 
ae oy on a number of crucial issues having 
1 vo ¥ {0 do with foreign policy. 
“ines, | ““y was glad to see the article on Mr. Justice 
else F  pugo L. Biack and your “How We Have Died’, 
‘ibbs, — \nich was very creditable to you as was ‘“‘Dis- 
- enchantment with Harmony. 
‘2 Rippon, Wisc. JOHN LIMBACH 
one 
dates 
dy LIST OF SPONSORS 
com The following individuals are helping to 
iste. | make the publication of The Minority of 
1 bt | one possible through their monthly con- 
Sent § tributions: E. A., Phil Arnot, Fred F. Botts, 
Drug & tn 
books ib Friend, Sidney C. Brown, Dr, R. F. 
zen. | Burlingame, George Burnett, Mrs. Helen 
eftet - R. Bush, Mrs. J. L. Coombes, Roy E. 
: | Coupal, Mrs. A. Henry Cuneo, Dr. Marvin 
RRIS fs Dayan, Henry R. Diskant, Lulu W. 
yan, 
on” | Draper, Julius Epstein, Charles H. Evers, 
for Steve Farr, Mr. & Mrs, John G. Frost, 
yor | E. E. Garlits, Donald L. Halter, Louis 
va, | Halter, Elmer K. Hansen, Otto L, Hemp- 
. - hill, John Holovacz, Noel Iverson, Jr., Mrs. 
ant { Elinor N. Jones, Miss Lilla Kalman, L. K., 
ead | Richard Kern, Mrs. Arvin E. Klemme, 
, a Alfred J. Kurzen, John P. Limbach, Ber- 
* TF nice C. McCollum, Manuel Machado, 8. M., 
TEBE | otto W. Modley, Mrs. Madalyn Murray, 
phy f Selden Osborne, Miss Mary Phillips, Mrs. 
Wayland Phillips, Richard A. and Virginia 
_L. Pottsmith, Miss Alta Powers, Miss 


m not i Goldie Mae Preston, Irvin Prushan, I. 8., 


1 say | Albert A. Sanders, Esq., Roger Schneier, 
F. R. Scott, Samuel Sloan, Esq., L. 8., 
Elsie E. Smith, Glenn Steinberg, Carl 8. 








A Promise and Anxiety 


If you read these words before March 22nd, take them as an 
invitation to participate in a subscribers conference called for that 
date, at 8:15 p.m. at the Community Church, 40 East 35th Street, 
New York, N.Y. The purpose of the conference is to convert The 
Minority of One into a non-profit foundation—a move made possible 
by the enthusiastic response to the publication, but also necessary 
to ensure its continuance. Several prominent individuals have al- 
ready expressed their willingness to serve as founding members of 
the foundation. We hope, in the next issue, to report on the broad- 
ened base the publication will derive from this conversion. 

On the occasion of my visit in New York City, I am scheduled 
to address several audiences and to be interviewed on several radio 
programs. I hope also that these activities will add momentum to 
The Minority of One. 

A meeting of our friends and subscribers in the Boston area 
will be held on March 24, at 8 p.m., at the Community Church of 
Boston, 565 Boylstom Street, Boston, Mass. 


With such encouraging prospects it is more important than ever 
that we continue publication. To bring us over the crucial hump 
concrete help is needed immediately from those who do not wish to 
see this forum silenced. I have come to the end of my rope—all I 
had, all I could finance and all I could cash in is exhausted. If there 
are to be future issues of TMO, until the contemplated foundation 
takes over, they will have to be supported by increased spontaneous 
financial help from our moral supporters. While making this appeal, 
I must pay tribute to the many dedicated individual supporters who 
have been helping us consistently, often through personal sacrifice. 
But there are others whose enthusiasm has so far remained verbal 
only. 

Financially, we have done our utmost, and now others must 
accept substantial responsibility. We know that there are many 
readers who feel quite strongly and favorably about TMO. To them 
we say: of you we may expect help, of you we may even demand it. 
Whether you choose to help us by entering gift subscriptions or 
donating to the publication fund, we need that help now. Of neces- 
sity, the future of The Minority of One lies in your hands. Don’t 




















art Tobie, Thomas H. Uzzell, Harold Verb, js 
ce, it | Mrs. Hannah Weiner, L. W., Paul Wilkin- let it down! 
— 4 son, Roxie Wood and Gary Wulfsberg. —The Editor 
2 dell- % 
>MAN See SUBSCRIPTION PORN anenncantsseennncesesnsesessaanae aoe 
orthy, 
use of § THE MINORITY OF ONE, INC. 
House §- O ALSO ENTER GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
P, 0. Box 6594 AT THE RATE OF $4.00 PER YEAR FOR: 3 NAME CORE e Hee eee e eee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees esse ereeeeeseeseseseeeseoooos 
‘cop — Richmond 30, Va. 
which § Site MRO Sisicecatceatacs 
with & . ey I sscstisitisscenibinlssascciaiaideaiaaibnsinlialiisiecnih 
wn ot § | wish to become a sponsor of THE cit 
' mis- P J * y Goncenesvoncunenntansencsacenmpebisesen 
ee ee II. sccccssscsctnciiiaipaiiainicanasin (Zone) (State) 
Ioover 
t os ne monthly. cit * 
— I se ocesceactasias cunsivesecincaranel tae 
, : ‘ Acknowledge gift subscriptions in the 
"Eni My first donation of §................ is en- a Cae ettie at wallow os 
%, i?) Neo + tee E————— 
cate posed herewith. SL a eee ne a 
SI sc asisinnsisticssiresreciuiciacicigae tessa 
ER. | 0 ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION FOR es 
. Dias 
o1y ~~ a25) SR ID visisiesisnicincaictiiaiitis ace eaas 
it ° ° 
apa Oe2 year—$9.00 (In Canada $9.50) City City Corcccccccccccsccceercceseesccccccocccccccccscocsscocccssccoce 
eard (Zone) (State) (Zone) (State) 
house. 
we 0 ENCLOSED IS MY CONTRIBUTION OF 
ul for, 
each C3... TO YOUR PUBLICATION FUND. CI further suggest you mail free sample copies to the parties listed by me separately. 
t was 
class. 


alk. Back issues available at 50¢ per copy. 
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B OF PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
_and the SENATE BANKING COMMITTEE 
for appointing and approving Charles 


a director of the Export-Import Bank. 


Bh OF RALPH J. CORDINER, Chairman 
of the board of General Electric, for his 
cowardly and hypocritical disclaiming 
of personal responsibility for the crimi- 
nal price fixing and bid rigging con- 
spiracies of his company while simul- 
taneously allowing the malpractices to 
continue. 


> OF ADOLF A. BERLE, JR., Presidential 
Adviser, and his superiors tor rejecting 
a Cuban proposal for mediation be- 
tween Washington 
other hemisphere countries. 


- & OF PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN RUSK, U.N. 
AMBASSADOR ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
-and ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS, G. MENNEN 
WILLIAMS, for hypocritically warning 
the Soviet Government against any 
unilateral aid to any of the Congolese 
factions, while simultaneously involving 
the U. S. in precisely such unilateral 
activities. 


»> OF PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
and his ‘DISARMAMENT’ ADVISOR 
JOHN J. McCLOY for ridiculing Soviet 
proposals for general and complete 
disarmament. 


> OF JUVENILE COURT JUDGE O. RAY- 
MOND CUNDIFF of Lynchburg, Va. for 
sentencing a 16-year-old Negro girl, 
Mandeline Thompson, as an adult to 30 

days in jail for participating in a drug 
store sit-in demonstration. 


> OF THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUN- 
CIL for putting aside a proposal to 
expel from its ranks any units failing to 
end, within six months, membership or 
job discrimination against Negroes. 





OF What T de eee 


Minor Meriwether, an avowed racist, as 


and Havana by 


> OF oe Mayor 


tive inquiry. 


RUSK for: 
recomianing a es as in 
America’s conventional as well 

as nuclear weapons and forces. _ 

—<dampening hopes for the nor- _ 

malization of American-Chinese _ . 

relations. 


D> OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL A 
TION for urging all p 





mlsote Yale contacts with ootie | 
propagandize against medical c care for 


the aged as a part of the Social Se- 


curity system. 


> OF THE WASHINGTON, Dd. C. PO- 
LICE DEPARTMENT for arresting two 
Puerto Rican patriots peaceably _picket- 
ing the White House for the independ- 
ence of Puerto Rico. 


b> OF THE MANY CONGRESSMEN who | 
continue to carry their relatives on the 
Federal payroll listing them as ee 
of their staffs. 


b OF THE SENATE INTERNAL SECURITY 


SUBCOMMITTEE for staging its manipu- 


lative inquiry into who “handed” Cuba | 


over to Dr. Castro's Government {The _ 


Cuban “people did!). 


“> OF THE U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESEN- 


TATIVES for keeping McCarthyism alive _ 
through budgetary allotments for its 
Committee on Un-Americen Activities. 


> OF MUNICIPAL COURT JUDGE 1. 


SEPH P. McCARRON of Lynchburg, Va. _ 
for sentencing seven Negro students to. 

60 days in jail for cuminerary: in sit- 
ins. oe 





The West German 





Veto (Continued from Page 13) 


> OF SECRETARY OF STATE, DEAN . 
































directly? Wasn't Mr. McNamara’s denial 
of a missile gap an indication of a declin- 
ing American interest in spreading the Po- 
laris missiles, possibly resulting from the 
bad reception of the December offer by 
the NATO countries? These were Ade- 
nauer’s worries, and these were the points 
that needed clarification. 

It is for these reasons that Foreign Min- 
ister von Brentano, not Economics Minister 
Erhard, was sent to Washington. The talks 
he was to conduct were not of an eco- 
nomic but of a political nature. In fact, 
the Kennedy-Brentano accord is completely 
unspecific in the economic respect. All it 
amounts to is a principled political agree- 
ment on the part of West Germany to co- 
operate economically with the American 
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Government. This accord could not have 
been achieved unless the Kennedy Admin- 
istration passed the political qualifications 
of Bonn. 

When Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
after surveying the American military estab- 
lishment, stated that there was no “‘missile 
gap,”’ he acted as a technician who was 
making a ‘statement of fact. The political 
implications of that expert statement must 
have escaped him. He did not appreci- 
ate the need for a ‘“‘military gap” if the 
Kennedy Administration was to depart on 
any ambitious new armament program. Mc- 
Namara’s statement undoubtedly must have 
caused some consternation in Bonn. A 
Kennedy officer who expressed satisfaction 
with the prevailing level of armaments 


might have been hinting that his govern. 
ment did not consider further substantigl 
increases in missile and warplane prodyc. 
tion necessary. Kennedy, who knew no 
more about the missile situation than Mc. 
Namara did at the time of the latter's fauy. 
pas, was sensitive to the political implica. 
tions. Unless he refuted them, he could 
not count on Bonn’s economic cooperation, 
That's why Kennedy in effect refuted Mc. 
Namara’s statement and also directly gs. 
sured Adenauer of his devotion to NATO. 

Within this context it becomes clear tha 
Mr. Kennedy’s informal application for time 
to chart his Administration's relations with 
the Soviet Union was more than the time 
needed for a technical review and prepo. 
ration for talks. 
necessitated by what Mr. Kennedy and his 
advisors conceived of as a compelling dip. 
lomatic stage prior to American-Soviet ne. 
gotiations. It amounted to an admission 
that American policy versus the Sovie} 
Union cannot be molded without the prior 
consent of West Germany's Government, 
It revealed that American foreign policy is 
not independent and cannot be exercised F 
without Bonn’s approval. 

Chancellor Adenauer’s expected visit to 
the United States in April will symbolize his 
political conquest of the Kennedy Adminis. 
tration’s foreign policy. Even before o 
peace treaty is concluded with Germany, 
she is emerging as the political victor; the 
entire strength of the Western world is 
backing her traditional Drang nach Osten, 
Adenauer’s political genius has provided 
the Truman-Eisenhower-Kennedy link in 
America’s global policies. 


Von Brentano’s visit to Washington 
marked a new stage in policy formulation 
for the Kennedy Administration. Now, it 
will be free to open negotiations with 
Soviet diplomats. It may still take time to 
work out the specifics of diplomatic ma- 
neuvering; the principal tenets and objec- 
tives, however, have been determined and 
okayed by Herr von Brentano. Only the 
naive and gullible can still be puzzled by 
what these German-approved principal ob- 
jectives of the American policy versus the 
Soviet Union will be. The mere fact that 
they passed the West German test and 
that they will be supported by billions of 
dollars from West Germany constitutes 
their positive identification. An_interno- 
tional course will be pursued that will 
further accommodate the militarization of 
Germany. Whatever the stylistic differ- 
ences between the Kennedy foreign policy 
and that of the late John Foster Dulles, the 
cold war is still on. This was promised to 
Mr. Adenauer and on this condition we 
will receive billions of dollars from West 
Germany. That this Kennedy-Adenaver 
compliance also reflects our Government's 
theory of a strong economy, subsidized 


through arms expenditures, makes the anti- 


peace policy an even more basic tenet. 
Undoubtedly, Herr von Brentano returned 
to Bonn with a sigh of relief, happily re- 
porting that there are some new faces in 
Washington but nothing has changed in 
Washington... 


Feb. 19, 1961 
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